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Hudson Speedway Records 
Help Dealers Sell Cars 


Certified records of performance and endurance make Special set new American speedway records for 150 
sales for Hudson dealers, Hudson last year won rec- and for 200 miles, averaging 104 miles an hour. 
ante See’ equed end eativenee that: hove sever: boon These great feats of endurance, and it is endurance 
equaled, and Hudson dealers sold over 27,000 cars. : 
that every motor car buyer seeks, help advertise the 
The Hudson is the largest selling fine car in the Hudson. The very qualities of endurance that are 
world, and Hudson dealers are prosperous. necessary in racing are the qualities your buyers seek. 
This year Hudson has established new records on This is another great Hudson year for sales as well 
the speedway. At Cincinnati on Memorial Day four as performance. Dealers who handle the Hudson will 
Hudson special racers were entered and four finished: again reap big profits. 


First place in the free-for-all; Second, Seventh and 


: , ‘ i territory open for wide- 
Ninth in the 250-mile sweepstakes. Frequently there is some ry op 


awake, progressive dealers. If you think you can 
Again in Chicago on June 16, Hudson proved su- qualify, write us. We want to know what records you 
preme endurance when Ralph Mulford in his Super-Six have made as an automobile merchant. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Built Like a Watch by Watch- 
makers in the Factory of the 
Flgin National Watch Company 
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Each Instrument a Masterpiece 
of Quality. Accuracy. Eleg— 
ance and Service * * * 


(Prices and Specifications 
Mailed on Hegquest 


The Van Sicklen Company — Elgin Illinois 


ervice Stations tn practically 
every city in which your 
make ‘of car ts sold 
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WHITE TRUCKS 


AR conditions will prove quickly what years of peace serv- 

ice have been steadily evincing, that the best trucks are 
the cheapest, regardless of price. They last longer, do more 
work, cost less to operate. 

The small truck user should follow the lead of his big com- 
petitor and back up his truck operations with White Service 
Facilities and White Trucks. 

The truck which cannot stand up under high pressure opera- 
tion will fail in the most vital respect—uninterrupted work. It 
will depreciate rapidly, with ever diminishing efficiency and ever 
increasing repairs. 

Do not handicap yourself and the nation by trying to use trucks 
that will not stand the strain of constant service—this is no time 
to tinker with inferior machinery. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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Motor Vehicle’s Various Identification Marks 
Often Work as Boomerang Against the Culprit 


SK any man of the six detailed from 

the Chicago detective bureau to re- 
cover stolen cars and he will tell you that 
Ali Baba had an easy time with the legend- 
ary Forty Thieves compared with him. 
Since 1911 up to the time this is being 
written, July 24, 10,453 gasoline-nourished 
pets of Chicago motorists have been spir- 
ited away from their moorings. Eight 
thousand, four hundred and thirty-five 
have been recovered 


street or boulevard when owners are absent. 

However, this is not written as an appre- 
ciation to the men who recover stolen cars, 
although theirs is a thankless job, yet one 
of the most important cogs in the machine 
for crime prevention, but rather to point 
out how the motor car thief works and 
show by concrete citation how often the 
stolen car works as a boomerang against 
the thief. Of any article of equal value 


stolen, motor cars take precedence. As one 
insurance man expressed it to the writer: 
‘* Motor cars invite the crook to make way 
with them.’’ They are a lure that is com- 
parable to the mythological sirens and in 
many ways as treacherous as the passage 
between Scylla and Charybdis. It is as 
if they make to the thief this mute ap- 
peal: ‘‘Come take me; I have four wheels, 
a supply of gasoline and am ready for any 

adventure. My own- 




















and the bulk of ’ sages er knows my worth 
these recoveries are Cars Stolen, Recovered and Missing in Major Cities | yet he leaves me 
traceable to the ef- 1915—— 1916——— 1917 with no _ protec- 
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of cars if they might be termed that, ex- 
pose the thief or purchaser of a stolen car. 
Not an easy task you will say to find en- 
gine No. 367,435 in a city the size of Chi- 
cago. You probably also ¢an imagine 
things much more thrilling than searching 
for such a number, but there’is a system 
and of that I shall tell later. 


Crooks have been with us since Methuse- 
lah wore rompers, but it is a new class of 
criminals that have put zest into the busi- 
ness of stealing cars? Many of these are 
old offenders who have taken up a new 
trade in the underworld. Detectives will 
tell you that picking pockets is on the wane 
except on parade and other big demonstra- 
tion days. Why? Because pickpockets 
liked to prey upon women and the women 
with money nowadays are much more se- 
cure riding in either gasoline or electric 
ears than when they met their neighbor 
and did their shopping via street cars. 
Pickpockets have graduated into the mo- 
tor thief division of the half-world, but 
with them are associated men who have 
criminal records of almost every kind, yes, 
and women, too, and some who claimed 
legitimate professions before launching 
into the fraternity of car thieves. 

Clever crooks they are, too. ‘‘ Red 
Jack’’ Almony and Earl Dear, both hold- 
up men, and now under indictment for 
robbing the Prudential Insurance Co., 
found stealing cars less dangerous and 
more lucrative. Associated with them was 
a vaudeville actor, Roy Abbott, who busied 
himself during off weeks by rounding up 
ears for the other two to dispose of. Dear 
is now serving time in the house of cor- 
rection. 


A Sobriquet Well-earned 

Members of the motor thief squad, at- 
taches of the state’s attorney’s office, in- 
surance men and others put the crown of 
‘‘the most clever motor car thief’’ upon 
the brow of Frank Parker, now serving 
a term in Joliet for burglary. Parker’s 
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“Only recently the office of the Illinois 
state discovered that 
someone had misappropriated a num- 
ber of license tags—both owners’ and 
dealers’—and these are used by the 
thieves when they dispose of a car.” 
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work justifies the sobriquet given him by 
detectives. He is said to be the smartest 
motor car thief that ever made a haul on 
the streets of Chicago. His capture saw 
a marked falling off in the number of cars 
disappearing from Chicagoans. It is said 
that in the three weeks previous to his ar- 
rest 167 cars were stolen in the city and 
during the two days previous to his intro- 
duction to the bridewell keeper nearly a 
dozen owners found their cars had disap- 
peared mysteriously. Many of these thefts 
were traced to Parker. 

The frowning walls of 1900 Carroll ave- 
nue, Joliet—otherwise the state peniten- 
tiary—mattered not to Parker. He ear- 
ried on a mail order business in stolen cars 
while doing time in the ‘‘stir.’’ He had a 
pal, also serving time in Joliet prison, who 
gave Parker’s letters to his sweetheart 
who visited the former regularly. She was 
working for her sweetheart’s release and 
to prove she was ‘‘on the square’’ when 
she found what these letters contained, 
she turned them over to insurance adjust- 
ers. A copy of one of these letters: is 
shown elsewhere. 

In Bertillon Album 

Detectives say that Parker was once a 
salesman for the Garford company. He 
was captured at North Clark street and 
Chicago avenue, Chicago, through a _ pe- 
culiar coincidence. Two officers had just 
recovered a stolen Buick and were looking 
for Parker in connection with the theft of 
the Buick. They saw a Ford across the 
street bearing the same license number as 
the tag on the Buick. Parker was taken 
when he was about to drive the Ford away. 
The officers were surprised to see Parker 
as it was thought he was in the peniten- 
tory at the time. He had been paroled 
through some mysterious influence. 

Parker’s outfit was an Illinois license 
plate which he put on the cars he stole, a 
driver’s license to flash on coppers who 
might stop him, and a number of stamps 
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Here is a fac-simile of a letter written by Frank Parker while 
in Joliet and brought out of prison by a girl friend of a fellow 
convict. She was working for the release of her friend and turned 
the letter over to the authorities. It shows that even under the 
frowning shadow of the state penitentiary Parker was working. 
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and dies. He rent- « Ca. 
ed several barns in / ) (iipeeee 
different parts of | 
the city to which ~— 
he drove the ma- 
e«hines he lifted on 
the streets. Parker 
was paroled again 
later but was re- 
taken last winter 
under the alias of 
“‘FPrank Miller’’ 
and put in Joliet | 
again for violation | 
of his parole. 
While Parker is 
given the name of 
the motor car thief 
par excellenee, 
there are many 
others just as 
clever. Several 
seore of them are to 
be found in the 
Bertillon album at 
the bureau of iden- \ 
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: > and to prove it, get 
, into the ear behind 
, and drive away, 
, meeting his partner 
elsewhere. Such is 
the penalty of own- 
ing a car without 
individuality. Ford 
owners are preyed 
upon the most, be- 
cause a Ford is 
more easily  dis- 
posed of and hard- 
er to identify. The 
detective bureau 
finds many in- 
stances where a 
Ford owner cannot 
pick his own car 
from the number 
detectives have 
brought in during a 
 day’s haul. 
Study of the po- 
 liee blotter shows 
‘. J two makes of cars 











tification, among 
them many crim- 
inals who have 
speaking acquain- | 
tances with the turnkeys of some of our 
very best prisons. 

An assistant state’s attorney, who has 
prosecuted countless cases against motor 
ear thieves, was asked by the writer to 
detail some of the workings of the more 
prominent gangs of motor car thieves. 
“*There’s Abe Raymer, known as ‘‘ Abie, 
the Agent,’’ now in the pen, who boasted 
he stole a thousand cars in Chicago,’’ he 
reminisced. ‘‘Many of the gangs work 
through boys and every gang has its me- 
ehanic. Boys have been caught around the 
baseball parks who confessed having 
stolen Fords for $1.50 each and driven 
them a few blocks and turned them over to 
members of the gang. 

A Massachusetts Judge Misjudges 

‘Walter Relihan and Louis M. Erb, to- 
gether with a Mrs. Stiles, did a brokerage 
business in stolen cars up to last year when 
they were brought to trial. In this same 
gang were Earl Dear, ‘‘Red Jack’’ Al- 
mony, Walter Furness, Benny Klieman, 
alias ‘‘ Nemo,’’ Ed Kennykite and Michael 
Gallagher. Gallagher was the mechanic 
and Relihan and Erb did the stealing. 
Their specialty was stealing cars to order. 
They would bargain to furnish any make of 
ear on two days’ notice. When they got 
an order they took stock and if they did 
not have one their ‘‘customer’’ wanted 
they were soon able to procure one, take 
it to one of several private barns and 
garages they rented, change the numbers 
and switch accessories and deliver the car. 
Those that they were unable to dispose of 
here, or at least, a number of them, were 
sent to Birmingham, Ala., where the White- 
head brothers operated a clearing house. 
One of the Whiteheads is serving time and 
another is a fugitive from justice. 

‘‘Furness and Klieman are fugitives. 
Two weeks ago they were found in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., with a car stolen in Chicago. 
Their bond was fixed at $5,000. Later they 
had it reduced to $2,000 and finally to $900, 
which they paid in cash and when officers 
were sent from here to get them they had 
gone and are now at liberty.’’ 

Testimony of Lem Nutter, an old-time 


~~ 
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Rogue’s gallery picture of Frank J. Parker, who is given the title of “the ity 


cleverest automobile thief” by detectives 


gambler and race-track man, was expected 
to throw much light on the workings of 
motor car thieves. He confessed his part, 
which was that of a sort of master mind for 
a gang, and four days later died in the 
Chicago county jail of pneumonia. While 
much of his confession can be verified, its 
importance is nil now that Nutter is dead. 
Nutter probably went further to destroy 
the identity of the cars he stole than al- 
most any other identified with car thefts. 
He not only changed the numbers but re- 
decorated and repainted the machines, 
switching the accessories from one car to 
another so that it was especially difficult 
to establish the identity of cars found in 
his possession or of which he disposed. 

Ira Bond, who now is under indictment 
for being the king of a gang that operated 
in many cities, is out on bonds that are 
the highest yet put on the liberty of any- 
one for the theft of cars. He fought ex- 
tradition from Minnesota last winter, car- 
rying his case all the way to the Supreme 
Court, but the Illinois authorities succeed- 
ed in winning their claims and he, together 
with Frank Parker, at the time taken un- 
der the alias of ‘‘Frank Miller,’’ were 
brought to Chicago and Parker was re- 
turned to Joliet, while Bond was released 
under surety of $37,500. The state’s at- 
torney’s office claims that fully 200 cars 
were taken in Chicago and driven to Min- 
neapolis for disposal by members of the 
yang of which Bond is indicted as being 
the head. 

Every car thief has his alibi, pre-ar- 
ranged, and these are as numerous as those 
excuses given by husbands who go home 
late for dinner. For example, it was the 
system of one pair of thieves specializing 
in lifting Fords in Chicago to drive their 
own Ford—no matter how they came to 
own it—up behind another Ford in front 
of an office building, both get out and enter 
the building. One would come out almost 
immediately, get into the Ford ahead and 
drive away. As soon as he had departed 
his partner would come out and drive their 
own car away. If caught the first thief 
would claim he thought it was his own car 


vieing for popular- 
among car 
thieves—Fords and 
Buicks. The Fords 
have a safe margin, but the Buicks are 
taken in large quantities. It looks as if 
these two makes made up almost 50 per 
cent of the cars stolen in Chicago. ‘‘ These 
two makes of cars are the most easily dis- 
posed of,’’ said a detective sergeant. ‘‘ The 
top price of a stolen Buick ranges close 
to $500, although many are sold as low as 
$350. However, the bill of sale is made 
out for $800 or $900, although the actual 
cash that is paid seldom is, half that 
amount. Certain gangs specialize in cer- 
tain makes of cars. Often times a thief 
will steal a car, get another of the gang 
to insure, then it is scrapped and a claim 
made for the insurance.’’ 
Women Steal Cars, Too 
Insurance men claim that even though 
rates have been boosted three times recent- 
ly, the claims they are obliged to pay make 
the writing of theft insurance on any basis 
unprofitable. Into the maw of abandoned 
stone quarries and into lakes have gone 
thousands of dollars’ worth of cars for 
which insurance companies have had to 
make good. Only within the last few daysa 
diver has been working in an old-water- 
filled quarry close to Chicago where the 
depth of the water makes the work diffi- 
cult, and he has brought up a number of 
seat cushions that can mean but one thing 
—the bottom of the quarry is the resting 
place of a quantity of motor cars that have 
been driven or pushed over the edge to get 
the insurance on them. One motor car thief 
claimed he disposed of more than 100 cars 
by driving them into lakes and abandoned 
quarries, and collected insurance on them. 
Out on the south side of Chicago a 
woman is getting away with many cars. 
She watches car owners leave their ma- 
chines at the curb and go to their offices. 
Then she attempts to start the car and reg- 
isters difficulties. Her confederate, a man, 
gallantly offers to assist. He raises the 
hood, works a few minutes until he has the 
engine running, the woman thanks him and 
drives away—to meet him around the 
block. The work of this pair has been ob- 
served but neither has been apprehended. 
The daring of car thieves brands them 
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“Out on the south side of Chicago a woman is getting away with many cars. 
She watches car owners leave their machines at the curb and go to their offices. 


Then she attempts to start the car and registers difficulties. 


a man—allantly offers to assist. 


Her confederate— 


He raises the hood, works a few minutes until 


he has the engine running and the woman thanks him and drives away—to meet 
him around the block.” 


as adepts in the ways of crime. One eve- 
ning recently a thief selected a smart road- 
ster in front of a downtown theater and 
sought the assistance of a taxi driver in 
starting the car. He feigned loss of his 
keys and attempted to borrow a key from 
the taxi operator. The taxi driver had no 
keys but did have a hammer which he 
loaned and even assisted in using to break 
the lock while the thief looked on. In an- 
other instance two men drove downtown 


to a theater and left their cars parked to- 


gether around the corner. When they 
came out after the show one car was gone 
but the one remaining had the number 
of the car stolen on it in place of its own 
number. The thief had changed the li- 
cense numbers to make identification diffi- 
cult. 
The Week-End Toll 

The experience of Judge Barrett, who 
has heard many theft cases in the crim- 
inal court, shows the audacity of some of 
the thieves. The judge bought a new ear, 
drove to the College Inn with some friends 
and admonished the colored doorman to 
watch the machine, telling him it was new. 
A couple of hours later when the judge 
and his party were ready to leave his car 





was gone. His remarks to the doorman 
were not complimentary. 

‘*Ah didn’t know de man wot got dat 
ear wasn’t de owner,’’ the doorman ex- 
plained. ‘‘He came up from down stairs 
and he give me two bits for watchin’ it 
and thanked me, too. Ah’m sorry, boss.’’ 
Two-bits for a car! Pretty cheap, isn’t it? 


A week end in Chicago when thirty-five 
to forty cars are not stolen is rare. It 
must not be supposed, however, that all 
the cleverness is monopolized by the 
thieves; the detectives with their many 
sources of information, make a systematic 
search in the recovery of stolen cars. 
Thefts are reported to central headquarters 
where a description of the stolen car, and 
the license, engine, factory and body num- 
bers are taken, unless, perhaps the owner 
does not know exactly what all of these are, 
in which case the search is made more difii- 
cult. The information is telephoned imme- 
diately to the captain of the motorcycle 
squad and the commanding officer in 
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charge of the park police and then to the 
several district headquarters, from whence 
it is relayed to the precinct divisions. Thus, - 
every policeman in the city is informed of 
the theft of the car and is on the lookout 
for it. It might be mentioned here that 
many motorists make a mistake in not im- 
mediately notifying the police department 
of the loss of their cars. Statistics show 
that almost nine out of every ten owners 
who lose cars inform the insurance com- 
panies before they notify the police de- 
partment. Sometimes this delay in letting 
the police know a car has been taken re- 
sults in the thief getting the car far away 
before search is begun. 


No car that comes under the observation 
of the members of the motor squad is above 
suspicion. Each member carries a notation 
of each car stolen and if they spot a car 
that resembles one for which they are 
looking, they check the identifying marks 
against the notations in their books. When 
they learn of a sale that seems suspicious 
they investigate. When they are tipped off 
to a car in the ditch somewhere they go out 
and look it over to determine if it is a 
stolen machine. All the records are cor- 
rected daily. An operator each morning 
calls the owners of cars that have been 
stolen to ascertain if the car has been re- 
covered through sources other than the 
police department. Thus, if any officer 
wants to know the latest information on 
any car he has only to call the desk ser- 
geant at the bureau and he gets it. 


Chicago has had its motor thief detail 
of detectives for nearly six years. Prior 
to its establishment motor car thieves were 
not honored with special classification. 
Their Bertillion measurements and pictures 
were kept among the general records, along 
with pickpockets, forgers, burglars, confi- 
dence men, safe blowers and counterfeiters. 
Now the gasoline dips have a family album 
all their own, one such as their mothers 
would not be proud to show. In many cases 
this has meant only a reclassification for 
these different branches of crookdom have 


members graduating into the car thief divi- 


sion very rapidly. 
Steal State License Plates 


Cars stolen in the big cities are taken out 
into the state for disposal. Only recently 
the office of the secretary of state discov- 
ered that someone had misappropriated a 
number of license tags—both owners’ and 
dealers’—and these are used by the thieves 
when they dispose of a car. A farmer will 





“Boys have been caught around the baseball parks who have confessed having 
stolen Fords for $1.50 each and driven them a few blocks and turned them over 
to members of the gang.” 
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not hesitate much on buying a car cheap 
if the man driving has a dealer’s license 
tag attached. Tracing these numbers, of 
course, is out of the question. 

There are many evils of the stolen car 
situation which come outside the, activity 
of actual stealing. Insurance companies 
are bitter against the light sentences giv- 
en car thieves, and more than one official 
high in the insurance business told the 
writer that the writing of theft insurance 
is the greatest problem the insurance com- 
panies have had to contend with in their 
history. <A fire insurance policy canbe 
written at a rate based on experience, But 
theft insurance experience fluctuates so 
that a rate that is good and on which in- 
surance companies can realize is difficult. 
What is true to-day no longer is true to- 
morrow. Just now a number of the larger 
insurance concerns contemplate refusal to 
write theft insurance on motor cars in De- 
troit and Chicago—the two worst cities in 
point of the number and value of cars 
stolen each month. 

The police officer will criticize the sys- 
tem which permits the getting of insurance 
on a car that does not even exist. A man 
may make an application for state license, 
an insurance policy, or wheel or vehicle tax 
and never own a car. It 1s much easier 
to lose a mythological car than a reality. 
This, of course, is not practiced to any 
great extent, but it is an erroneous situa- 
tion which would permit this to be done. 
Car Owner Hit 

The car owner oftentimes is more of 
a hindrance to the bringing of the car 
thief to justice than a help. It is but nat- 
ural that the dishonest car owner should be 
glad that his car is numbered among the 
missing for he can recover the insurance 
and buy a new car. The insurance, no 
doubt, is greater than the amount a dealer 
could allow him in trade for a new car. 
Then again, insurance companies are 
mulcted of many dollars each year by the 
car owner who claims after his car has 
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“Into the maw of abandoned stone quarries * * * have gone thousands of 
dollars’ worth of cars for which insurance companies have had to make good.” 


been recovered that it is not the same as it 
was before stolen and that many acces- 
sories have been taken. A case in point is 
that of a certain Chicago car owner whose 
car was stolen, recovered and the thief 
brought to trial. The owner did not wish 
to prosecute; said the insurance company 
had put his car back in better shape than 
before it was stolen and further he got two 
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“__feigned loss of his keys and attempted to borrow a key from a taxi operator. 
The taxi driver had no key but did have a hammer, which he loaned and even 
assisted in using to break the lock while the thief looked on.” 


tires that were not coming to him. The 
judge asked the state’s attorney and the 
detective who captured the thief what 
he thought should be the sentence. They 
agreed on six months. The owner de- 
elared he thought the culprit should be re- 
leased. Turning to the prisoner, the judge 
said: 

‘*Young man, one year in the House of 
Correction!’’ The car owner was about 
to protest, when the judge inquired: ‘‘ You 
say the insurance company paid you for 
two tires that were not coming to you?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ faltered the car owner, ‘‘ they 
made a very satisfactory adjustment.’’ 

‘*Before you leave this court, make out 
a check to the insurance company for the 
price of two tires,’’ commanded the court. 
The car owner obeyed. 


Centralized Court 


What Chicago needs, what every city 
that has a large volume of car thefts needs, 
is a centralized court for trying car thieves, 
such as the Morals or Speeders’ courts of 
Chicago. A system which brings a boy or 
a man into the nearest police court for trial 
for stealing cars is erroneous. Were all 
the alleged thieves brought before one 
judge he soon would know the worst of- 
fenders and the boy who makes a practice 
of stealing cars for a gang, or a joy-ride, 
would find his continual plea of first of- 
fense too thin to hold water. 

There is a law just passed in Illinois 
and Michigan and which ought to be passed 
in other states, which makes it a felony 
to have in one’s possession a motor car on 
which the engine, serial, frame or body 
numbers have been altered in any way, and 
the charge carries a penalty of a fine of not 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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Eighty-One Spaces Sold 


National Exposition for Ford 
Accessories Will Be Held 
in September 


All Stock in Organization Sold But 
Non-Members May Exhibit 


HICAGO, July 30—Eighty-one spaces 
have been sold for the National Ex- 
position of Ford Accessories to be held at 
the Coliseum September 22-29. This repre- 
sents fifty-four different manufacturers. 
All stock in the corporation has been sold 
and the stock books closed. This action 
was taken at a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors held Saturday, and all exhibitors 
signing up from this date on will be non- 
members, although governed by the same 
rules that apply to the stockholder exhib- 
itor. Any one who makes a Ford accessory 
will be privileged to exhibit his entire line 
even though the accessory for the Ford is 
but a minor part of his business. 

Support is being given to the new or- 
granization by manufacturers, jobbers and 
dealers generally, and all indications point 
toward a successful show which will be 
held annually in the future. 





TO RAILROAD MOTOR CARS? 


Chicago, July 30—Thousands of stand- 
ardized motor trucks fitted with flanged 
wheels will be operated on the 200-mile 
railroad system connecting the American 
army in France with the ports at which 
troops and supplies are being landed, ac- 
cording to stories in to-day’s local news- 
papers. The trucks, it is said, will be 
coupled into trains and run on schedule. 
The shortage of engines and rolling stock 
equipment in England is given as the rea- 
son for the adoption of this plan. 

It is reported that General Pershing has 
notified the War Department transporta- 
tion facilities between the coast and the 
Amerian base must be improved or he will 
not be responsible for the consequences 
and has demanded an adequate number of 
trucks be shipped for this service before 
additional troops are sent across. How- 
ever, nothing is known at the War Depart- 
ment in Washington about the story, ac- 
cording to a special telegram from MOTOR 
AGE’s correspondent at the capital. 





PULLMAN PLANT IS SOLD 

York, Pa., July 28—The Pullman Motor 
Car Co.’s plant and other assets were of- 
fered at receiver’s sale this week and sold 
to New York and Philadelphia capitalists 
for $408,597. L. Goldstein & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, bought the service department for 
$115,000; Michael Dwyer of New York the 
completed cars for $53,597; Joseph Frankel, 
New York, the plant, machinery and other 
assets for $240,000. 





Price News 
New York, July 28—Despite the fact 
that there has been a threatened serious- 
ness in the gasoline situation, there has 
been no advance in the price in many sec- 
tions of the country, and only slight in- 
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creases in other sections, in the last five or 
six months. Not in recent years has there 
been such a steady price for gasoline as has 
prevailed since practically the first of this 
year. Comparison of the present price with 
February’s in some of the larger cities 
will show the stability of gasoline prices. 
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REO PRICES ADVANCE 


Lansing, Mich., July 30—Effective Aug. 
1 Reo Motor Car Co. has advanced its 
prices as follows: Model R, touring, and 
Model 8, roadster, $985; Model M, touring, 
and Model N, roadster, $1,385; Model F, 
%,-ton truck, $1,125; Model J, 2-ton chassis 
with driver’s cab, $1,800; sedan, $1,950. 





FORD RAISE DELAYED 


Detroit, July 28—As a result of a con- 
ference held by Ford officials the prices of 
the Ford passenger cars will not be in- 
creased Aug. 1, as has been expected, al- 
though they are subject to advance at any 
time after that date. Agents all over the 
country have been expecting an increase. 
At the same time-the price of the Ford 
truck, which had been tentatively fixed at 
$550 was made $600 for chassis only. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND PRICES 


Toledo, Ohio, July 28—The prices of the 
Willys-Overland cars have been revised as 
follows: Light four, touring, $750; 
roadster, $735; light six, touring, $1,095; 
roadster, $1,080; Willys-Knight four, 
$1,450; 1200-lb. delivery car, $905 com- 
plete; minus body and rear fenders, 
$855; light delivery, express type, $760 
complete; panel type delivery car, $785 
complete, or minus body and rear fenders, 
$690. 





TRACTORS COST MORE 


Chicago, July 30—Tractor prices are be- 
ing raised from time to time as conditions 
demand. The Wallis Tractor Co., Racine 
Junction, Wis., has advanced the price of 
its Wallis Cub, Jr., Model J, $100, making 
the list now $1,350, f. 0. b. Racine. The 
Huber Mfg. Co., Marion, Ohio, has ad- 
vaneed the price of the Huber light four 
tractor, which is $1,185, effective Aug. 1. 





U. S. TRUCKS HIGHER 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30—Effective Aug. 
15, the prices of U. 8S. trucks, produced by 
the United States Motor Truck Co., Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, will be increased as follows: 
21%4-ton chain-drive, $2,650; 344-ton chain- 
drive, $3,350; 2%4-ton worm-drive, $2,950; 
34%-ton worm-drive, $3,650; 5-ton worm- 
drive, $4,550. 
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Hudson Racing Cars Out 


Company Withdraws in Middle 
of Season—lIts First 
Year 


Team Was Most Elaborately Or- 
ganized on U. S. Speedways 


INCINNATI, Ohio, July 30—Though 
C the Hudson Motor Car Co. has de- 
cided not to participate in any more races 


this season, this may not mean that the 


racing cars owned by this company and 
which have been important contenders in 
all the big speedway events so far this sea- 
son will be withdrawn from the track. The 
management of the Cincinnati speedway 
was informed unofficially some time before 
the Hudson company decided definitely to 
abandon racing for the season that in the 
event the company withdrew Ralph Mul- 
ford, Ira Vail and A. H. Patterson, who 
have been driving Hudson ears all season, 
will make arrangements to get these cars 
and start them in their own names in the 
Army and Navy Sweepstakes at Cincin- 
nati speedway Labor Day, Sept. 3, and is 
looking forward to this. 

The Hudson racing team, which was 
formed late last winter, has been in many 
ways the most elaborately organized team 
ever campaigned on American speedways. 
It had its manager, its consulting en- 
gineers, its special railway cars, its ad- 
vance agent and all the paraphernalia that 
eould be thought of as trophy winners. For 
it to withdraw in the middle of its first 
season is one of the biggest surprises for 
the racing world. Many persons will ap- 
prove the company’s decision as a bit of 
patriotism, which no doubt it is. How- 
ever, it will be a blow to those who think 
racing should go on, war or no war. 

Just what other changes in racing may 
come before the season is over is even more 
uncertain since this change. Cincinnati is 
making elaborate plans for Labor Day and, 
of course, is hopeful that before then the 
Hudson drivers will take over the cars 
from the company and enter them in their 
own names. 
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GOETHALS TO TAKE CHARGE 


Sea Girt, N. J., July 28—Major Gen. 
G. W. Goethals, who resigned as general 
manager of the Government’s Emergency 
Fleet Corp., is planning to resume the con- 
struction of New Jersey state roads. Gen- 
eral Goethals is quoted as stating: 

‘¢Of course, like all patriotic Americans, 
I am at the service of the Government in 
any capacity, but I am arranging now 
to enter still more actively into the work 
for New Jersey, and as soon as I arrange 
important matters here I will leave Wash- 
ington and see Governor Edge, prepared 
in addition to be of any other service he 
desires in connection wth the building of 
tunnels, bridges, etc.’’ 





WANTED: 50 TRUCK MEN 
Washington, D. C., July 28—Twenty ex- 
perienced motor truck drivers, twenty help- 
ers and ten expert mechanics are needed at 
once by the American Red Cross for service 
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in France, according to a cabled request 
just received by the Red Cross war council 
from Maj. Grayson M.-P. Murphy in charge 
of the Red Cross mission to France. 

The mechanical squad will include mas- 
ter carpenters, body builders, painters, ma- 
chinists, and electricians—two each. The 
trucks for which drivers are sought are of 
2-ton capacity and will be used in the rapid 
transfer of Red Cross supplies from sea- 
ports to their destinations, a service made 
necessary by the congested condition of 
the railroads in France. 

Volunteers beyond military age have 
been asked for this service by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross to work without compensa- 
tion, and Red Cross officials are hopeful 
that employers of motor drivers and the 
other expert help required will contribute 
the services of the men, paying their sala- 
ries while in Red Cross service. 

The Red Cross will pay the transporta- 
tion and living expenses of the men while 
abroad. It is the intention when the men 
are recruited to give them intensive me- 
chanical training, some drill, and if pos- 
sible some preliminary instruction in the 
French language. 





HAS $200,000,000 ORDER 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 30—The Curtiss 
Aeroplane Co. has received a $200,000,000 
order for airplanes. The plant will be en- 
larged and 15,000 men will be employed. 
The Curtiss company has options on Buf- 
falo land where $5,000,000 will be spent on 
a new plant if the option is taken up. 





NEW CURTISS FLYING BOAT 


Washington, July 28—A new flying boat 
has been devised by the Curtiss Aeroplane 
Co., which is said to be well adapted to all 
the purposes of modern war in the air, and 
particularly to coast patrol. The new hy- 
droairplane differs from prevailing types 
by having its engine installed in the body 
of the boat, instead of over the operator’s 
head. Another feature is an appliance 
which gives the operator power to cut loose 
entirely from the planes, throwing the 
power of his engine to a regulation marine 
propeller for aquatic propulsion. By this 
device it is expected that all the perils of 
coast patrol duty will be eliminated to a 
large extent. If sudden gales should strike 
one of these planes while at sea it could be 
brought to the surface of the sea where it 
could be converted into a motor boat. 





MOTORISTS TO SEE SERVICE 

Minneapolis, Minn., July 28—Motorists 
in Minnesota are insured a part in the state 
defense work. The Minneapolis Automo- 
bile Trade Association offer to form a 
motor auxiliary has been accepted by the 
Minnesota public safety commission. 
Squads of twenty-seven cars each are to be 
at the call of the sheriff in each county 
under supervision of the commission. In 
the large cities dealers will form squads of 
owners of their cars, thus making squads of 
the same make of cars and same carrying 
capacity. Civilian sergeants will be at- 
tached, one each, to the squads, and there 
will be two corporals; dealers who have 
more than one squad auxiliary will be as- 
signed a lieutenant. These cars, drivers 
and deputies appointed by the sheriffs, will 
be on call at all times. 
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U.S. Orders More Trucks 


Packard, Locomobile and Pierce- 
Arrow to Furnish 5750 
Chassis for Army 


Conditions Are Same, but Price 


Paid Is Withhed 


ASHINGTON, D. C., July 30—Special 

telegram—The War Department has 
ordered truck chassis additional to the 10,- 
500 ordered a week ago, as follows: Pack- 
ards, 3000 B-Type, or 3-ton; Locomobiles, 
1250 B-Type, or 3-ton; Pierce-Arrow, 1500 
A-Type, or 14%4-ton. Major Drake, in charge 
of the purchasing branch, stated that these 
orders were given on the same conditions 
as those recently awarded but that he had 
decided not to make public the prices. 





STUDEBAKER SALES GAIN 

South Bend, Ind., July 30—Sales of the 
Studebaker Corp. for the last five weeks 
are reported to have shown a steady im- 
provement, and officials of the company ex- 
pect that this will continue. Inventory fig- 
ures as of June 30 are being completed 
and will be submitted to the meeting of 
the board Aug. 7. A detailed statement of 
earnings for the first half of the year will 
be made up and on this the directors will 
base their decision regarding the common 
dividend. The company has a floating debt 
of about $11,000,000, but payments on the 
notes are being made this month and more 
will be paid off next month. 


N. Y. Tests Headlights 

YRACUSE, N. Y., July 31—Special 

telegram — Thirty-eight motor car 
headlight devices designed to meet the re- 
quirements of the New York State statutes 
controlling night driving were tested in 
the Syracuse University Stadium Friday 
night under direction of the New York 
State Motor Federation. 

The technical observations were made 
by a committee including George C. Diehl, 
chairman of the good roads committee of 
the American Automobile Association; 
Bradford Devine of Utica, and C. A. Hal- 
verson, of Lynn, Mass., an electrical en- 
gineer. John J. McInerney, Rochester, gen- 
eral counsel of the New York State Motor 
Federation, served as counsel for the tech- 
nical committee. 

In conducting the test for each car a 
large white sheet was placed before the 
ear at a distance of 75 ft. from the radi- 
ator. A black line 42 in. from the ground 
marked the highest point on the sheet over 
which a direct ray of light could not reach 
and come under the law. Another object 
was placed 250 ft. from the radiator. It 
was necessary that the light disclose this 
obstacle. It was necessary, also, that each 
light throw a refiection 10 ft. at the side 
of the car at a point 10 ft. in front of the 
radiator. 

In testing the lights at the 75-ft. mark 
it was necessary for the committee to de- 
eide whether there was a direct beam of 
light over that 42-in. mark, or whether only 
diffused rays without any great glare were 
passing over the line. 
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Though last night’s tests have no act- 
ual weight in determining what lights are 
permissible under the stipulations of the 
Hewitt bill the statement of comparative 
efficiency will make a material difference. 
The test was conducted by the New York 
State Motor Federation merely to help its 
members select devices that will meet with 
the statute requirements. More than 100 
motor car and accessory men from all parts 
of the country were brought to the city for 
the oceasion, this test being considered of 
utmost importance to the trade. 

The headlight devices approved at Syra- 
euse Friday last by the New York State 
Motor Federation are: 


Letts deflector, Manifold Heater Co., Cortland, 
N. Y.; Rand reflector, Rand Mfg. Co., Haverhill, 
Mass.; glare screen, Palmer Glare Screen Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio: Offset reflector, C. T. Sutterley 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; Stryker deflector, C. L. 
Stryker, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ames reflector and 
Ames Elliptical reflector, Heinze Electrical Co., 
Lowell, Mass.; Pennock headlight tilters, Spe- 
cialty Mfg. Co., Minerva, Ohio; tilting reflectors, 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit; Warner lenz, 
Warner Lenz Co., Chicago; Star diffusing lens, 
Lancaster Lens Co., Lancaster, Ohio; No.-Glare- 
On lens, No-Glare-On Co., Watertown, N. Y.; 
More-Lite lens and More-Lite amber lens, L. E. 
Smith Glass Co., Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Da-Lite 
lens, Jeanette Toy & Novelty Co., Jeanette, Pa. ; 
Saferlite lens, Saferlite Lens Co., New York; 
Primolite lens, Standard Glass Specialty Co., 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Legalite lens, Legalite 
Corp., Boston, Mass.; Crew-Levich fractor, 
Crew-Levich Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Mac-Kno- 
Glare swivel bulb, F. F. Maclean & Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. ¥.; Perrin No-Glare, Perrin Mfg. Co., 
Detroit ; new Osgood lens, Osgood Lens & Sup- 
ply Co. Chicago ; Omolite Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Holophane headlight lens, Holophane Glass Co., 
New York; Conaphore Novoil glass and Cona- 
phore clear glass, Corning Glass Works, Corn- 
ing, N. Y.; Crockett Reflector, C. W. and C. H. 
Crockett, Troy, N. Y.; Rite ray, Reflex Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Other devices are stil] in the hands 
of the technical committee. 





DOWN WITH GLARE! 

Boston, Mass., July 28—The Massachu- 
setts Highway Commission has started a 
crusade to compel motorists to obey the 
headlight law in force here two years. Two 
inspectors last night held up fifty drivers 
whose lights were not complying with the 
law on the state highway. These men were 
asked for the names, licenses, ete., and 
then were told to come around next Wed- 
nesday night with their cars to pass a test. 
If they have complied with the law then 
they will be told to continue that way. If 
they have made no effort to do anything 
they will be asked why, and their licenses 
will be in jeopardy. 

The commission is going about the entire 
state that way. In Worcester last week 
more than 800 were held up. When they 
eame back for tests they were examined, 
and those who were not complying fully 
with the law were informed how to do it. 
Many of the motorists were glad they were 
held up, for they wanted instructions. 
Some had made no attempt at all to do 
anything. 





CHALMERS STOCK SETS RECORD 


New York, July 31—Special telegram— 
Joe Dawson, driving a stock Chalmers 
chassis with a six-cylinder 34 by 4% 
engine Saturday, set up new records for 
100 miles and an hour. The 100 miles 
were covered in 1 hr. 11 min. and 53.5 sec., 
which is at the rate of 83.46 m.p.h. The 
ear covered 83 miles 2889 ft. in one hour. 
The tests were made on the Sheepshead 
Bay speedway and were officially observed 
and timed by the American Automobile 
Association. 
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Car Factories and Racing 


NNOUNCEMENT this week of the retirement of the Hud- 
A son company from racing has not come as a surprise to 
those who have watched the history of motor car contests in 
America during the last six years. The Hudson company has 
made an enviable record with its racing team, having made 
twenty-three winnings out of twenty-four starts. It is not to 
be censured. for withdrawing from speed contests while its 
record is so good. 


" is noteworthy that practically every one of the factories 
quit racing as a factory project immediately upon the close 
of a signally victorious season. In withdrawing from contests 
Hudson is following in the footsteps of such predecessors as 
Lozier, Marmon, National, Stutz, Buick, and Chalmers. It is, 
however, to be regretted that this last example of factory prac- 
tice in racing has left speed contests in America without any 
big producing factories as a champion. 


American Trucks for French Railroads 


tgercarene report that General Pershing has asked for a 
quantity of American motor trucks to operate on French 
railroads and thus increase their rolling stock, while not con- 


firmed at Washington, offers possibilities for speculation as to* 


their availability for this use. There is nothing inherent in 
the motor truck which would prevent its effective operation on 
rails instead of on the road, provided it be supplied with flanged 
wheels. In fact, combination wheels which can be used either 
for railroad track or for road use have been developed, as 
illustrated in Motor AGE of last week. 
2 ® 
2 igecamsoneg of motor trucks on railroad tracks in America 


is nothing new as many are being used for inspection work, 


etc. However, never has there been an attempt to employ them 
as a substitute for a freight train. There is nothing impossible 
about Pershing’s rumored plan of running trains of motor trucks 
on schedule on the French railroads between the American base 
and the ports in France if the. conditions warrant and trucks 
ean be supplied in sufficient quantity. Certainly, it may be 
expected that maintenance and repair difficulties should be de- 
creased under such service as compared with similar service 
over the road, and the life of the trucks should be increased very 
materially. There is no reason why with the ideal road surface 
that the rail track affords, it would not be possible to increase 
very greatly the load which could be hauled per motor by the 
addition of trailers. 


A Stumbling Block for Car Thieves 


NLESS ear owners, especially those in the larger cities, 
U unite in solving the problem of eliminating car thefts, 
they may find themselves unable to buy theft insurance for 
their cars. If such a situation should arise, motorists will make 
the loudest cry; hence, it behooves them to work toward put- 
ting as many stumbling blocks in the path of the motor car 
thief as possible. Just so long as a car owner can get theft in- 
surance for from 50 to 75 cents per $100 valuation he will not be 
unduly perturbed about losing his car, but should the time 
come when he cannot get theft insurance at any price, he will 


be ready and willing to aid in correcting some of the evils now 
existing. 
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HE volume of car thefts is like the rolling snowball. Each 
T years sees thousands more cars stolen than the preceding 
year. An insurance rate that may offer a profit to the companies 
when made is obsolete within a few months. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the big department stores of the major cities had 
from $1,000 to $5,000 worth of goods stolen from their counters 
every day in the year—that, approximately, is what car thefts 
in Chicago amount to—would not the community wake up? De- 
troit last year had cars stolen to the value of $6,300 for every 
one of the 365 days in the year. Is it not time some radical 
measures were taken to exterminate this rapidly growing busi- 


ness of stealing cars? Is it not time the community should wake 
up to this? 


O one man, or organization, is likely to solve the problem 
for all time, but with every motorist, every legislature, 
every motor car maker, every dealer, in fact, with the whole 
country awakened as it should be—the lethargy of the whole coun- 
try in getting at the bottom of this situation which permits of 
ears to the value of many million being stolen annually is 
astounding—a solution should be forthcoming. Briefly, here 
are a few suggestions which every state could adopt to advan- 
tage, but before states adopt suggestions the suggestions must 
be backed by the general public: 
2 & 

AKE license numbers perpetual, having the tag with the 
M numerals stay on each car from the time it is first bought 
until it is scrapped, changing only the year and state abbrevia- 
tion each year; require the registering of engine, serial, body, 
frame, transmission and real axle numbers and arrange them 
numerically for ready reference and give each secretary of 
state a duplicate list; make it obligatory that this information 
must be furnished and sworn to before license is-issued; make 
it an offense punishable by heavy fine and imprisonment for 
having in one’s possession a car on which license or factory 
numbers have been changed; establish a separate court for try- 
ing car thieves that the presiding judge may become familiar 
with those who actually are stealing cars and who eventually 
will know first offenders and those who are before him regularly; 


lastly, make the penalty for stealing cars such that the thief will 
be intimidated. 





=—_ = 
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Sy EVERAL speakers, in expressing their views, have 
laid special stress on the attempt which England 
made to standardize motor trucks. They are pointing 
to the glaring danger in attempting to make the same 
mistakes which England made. England tried to 
standardize her trucks. She failed ignomiously. This 
country, in the face of that experience, is figuring .on 
doing the same thing. Why? It would look on the 
face of it like an unexplainable act, how we could 
possibly figure on following in the footsteps of a fail- 
ure which England has acknowledged to have made. 
If we were working under the same conditions as 
England was working under, then I say that every 
man who attempted to do the same thing ought to 
be taken out and shot, if he is acting in the face of 
the experience which England is known to have had. 

It was admitted that this attempt to standardize 
trucks was going to tie up the whole automotive in- 
dustry or auto-truck industry of England. In other 
words, if they attempted to put across this standard- 
ization it would interfere with the production of those 
trucks which they were so badly in need of. That 
in itself, irrespective of what product they expected 
to get, would have been a fatal mistake. On the 
other hand, they were attempting this standardiza- 
tion after they had acquired thousands upon thousands 
of other trucks and had them in the field. 


PT HEY have also called our attention to the fact 

that England and the other Allies are using ordi- 
nary standard commercial trucks, built by the large 
manufacturers, and that they refuse to have these 
trucks changed in any way. Why? I want to tell you 
frankly that that is right. There isn’t the least 
question about the desirability of that procedure. I 
want to tell you also that it is exactly in line with 
what we are attempting to do. The real, vital reason 
why they tell the manufacturers not to change any- 
thing is not because they say “these trucks are abso- 
lutely what we want; these trucks fulfill our every 
requirement.” Not by any means. They have got 
these trucks, thousands upon thousands; they have 
to maintain these trucks; they have to get all the 
parts to take care of all the repairs; and that is a 
gigantic task, as everyone realizes who has had any- 
thing to do with the maintenance of trucks or any- 
thing else connected with the war. They realize that 
just as soon as any manufacturer makes the least 
change in any part which is different from his stand- 
ard, that it at once interferes greatly with their 
entire program. 


Needs a 
y Standard War &% 
Truck 


— S that front” (the present European battle lines) “going to 

remain where it is now for all time to come? (Cries of “No, 
no!) I tell you it is not. We are going forward. We must go 
forward, or else we are not going over there. And when we do 
go forward we will be going over the most terrible country the 
world has ever known.” This is the keynote of the speech of 
Captain W. M. Britton, of the Quartermaster Department, rep- 
resenting Secretary of War Baker, before the truck and parts 
makers at Columbus, Ohio, referred to in Motor Ace last week. 
Excerpts from Captain Britton’s talk follow: 
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Now. here, what we are attempting to do is exactly 

the same thing, only what we want to do is to do 
this thing in the beginning, just as quickly as we 
possibly can, and not have a dozen different makes 
of trucks—and they say they have had from twelve 
to twenty over there, with its attendant gigantic task 
of replacements; but ‘it is to have one truck, which 
we will decide upon only after we have had the 
services of the very best engineers and men con- 
nected with motor transportation that are available 
in this country and in Europe. 

It is not contemplated that we will start right in 
now, make a truck on paper, and say, “That truck 
looks right. We will build that truck now by the 
thousands and send them over to Europe to use on 
the battlefield.” Nobody has thought of entertaining 
such a crazy proposition. We expect to conduct this 
work in an entirely reasonable way, and in such a. 
way as will be agreed upon by all the various en- 
gineers and executives who will consult with us in 
this matter. We, of course, realize that we must 
depend upon the standard manufacturers, or the man- 
ufacturers of standard commercial trucks, for all of 
our equipment up to the time that we can obtain 
standardized trucks in quantity, and trucks which we 
can be sure are right, trucks which are right and 
that there will be no question about, trucks which 
we have thoroughly tried, trucks which I admit will 
be worked night and day. We will not let those 
trucks rest a minute. We will put loads on those 
trucks. We will run them over the worst country 
conditions we can find in the United States under all 
sorts of conditions. We will do everything possible in 
this work to further these tests and to make sure that 
the design is right and that they are constructed 
properly in every detail to withstand the service which 
military trucks must withstand. 


PTHEY are drafting the men today for this Conti- 

nental army. I believe one great peace advocate 
said we could raise 1,000,000 men from sundown to 
sunup. We can. Today will prove that. But they 
are 1,000,000 men. They are not 1,000,000 soldiers. 
It takes a long period of time to properly train sol- 
diers. It takes a long period of time to get all the 
various intricate equipment which must go with those 
soldiers. It is going to take a long period of time 
to get the shipping equipment which will transport 
those soldiers and supplies over to the other side. 
When are they going to get their men there? When 
are they going to get their supplies over there? 
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Gas Runs London Buses 


Acute Gasoline Situation De- 
velops Use of Illuminating 


Fuel as Motor Food . 


Advantages May Cause Continued 
Practice After War 


EW YORK, July 28—So acute has the 
N gasoline situation become in England 
that coal gas—the kind used for illumina- 
tion—now is being used for motor cars. 
For instance, a Ford car is equipped with 
four uprights supporting a platform, or top, 
on which is a flexible gas holder 12 ft. 
long. Fully inflated, the diameter of this 
holder is 5 ft., and it contains 200 cu. ft. 
of gas, which costs 12 cents and is enough 
to run the car with five passengers 17 miles 
over ordinary roads. 


The buses, with this apparatus, resemble 
the hated Zeppelin. The Great Grimsby 
Tramways Co. has fitted some of its fleet 
with flexible gas holders that hold 600 eu. 
ft. and require 12144 min. to fill. These cars 
are Daimlers with 40-hp. engines. No alter- 
ation to the carbureter was necessary be- 
yond a butterfly valve in the air-intake 
pipe to enable the driver to regulate the 
air supply as required, and it was found 
that the best results are obtained with the 
valve nearly half closed. Experience with 
this vehicle has shown a reduction in fuel 
cost per mile run from 9 to 3 cents, with 
petrol 52 cents a gallon and gas 60 cents 
a 1000 cu. ft. 


It is reported the company is so well sat- 
isfied with the coal gas that this fuel may 
be retained when the supply of petrol re- 
turns to normal. The only disadvantage, 
seemingly, is the sacrifice of the top deck 
of the bus to allow the holder to be car- 
ried. Among the advantages are: The 
engine keeps cleaner than with petrol, and 
the valves do not require grinding so fre- 
quently; choked jets, punctured floats and 
other earbureter troubles are eliminated; 
the lubricating oil keeps in better condi- 
tion and lasts longer. 





SPRINGFIELD ISSUES NEW STOCK 

New York, July 27—The stockholders of 
the Springfield Body Corp. have approved 
a plan to increase the capital stock to 
$3,250,000, of which $750,000 will be 8 per 
eent cumulative first preferred stock, 
£1,000,000, 8 per cent cumulative second 
preferred and $1,500,000 common. Sub- 
scriptions have been asked for the new 
first preferred stock. 

It was stated at the special meeting of 
the stockholders that the company was 
protected for all raw materials to the ex- 
tent of orders booked. The company, in 
addition to having open and closed body 
contracts, is negotiating for the manufac- 
ture of airplane parts. 





BARNES FOUNDRY IS FORMED 
Detroit, July 28—The Barnes Foundry & 
Mfg. Co. has been formed to engage in the 
foundry and machine business and will lo- 
cate its plant in the River Rouge district. 
It is incorporated for $1,000,000 7 per cent 


solid axle. 
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cumulative preferred and $1,000,000 com- 
mon and expects to have a plant in opera- 
tion by December. The officers are: Presi- 
dent and general manager, Claire L. 
Barnes, former personal representative of 
John N. Willys and for years engaged in 
making, selling, buying, financing and ex- 
ecutive activities; vice-president, George 
W. Smith, former production manager of 
the Maxwell Motor Co. and now manufac- 
turing manager in the J. I. Case plant in 
Racine; secretary-treasurer, Charles E. Pel- 
ton, now assistant manager of the Motor 
Products Corp. 





OLDSMOBILE IN NON-STOP 


Boston, Mass., July 28—An Oldsmobile 
six-cylinder car has ended a test here in 
which it set an unofficial non-stop record 
of 26,149.3 miles, a mark surpassing the 
best previous total for a similar perfor- 
mance by 4127 miles. The car was mounted 
on jacks in the windows of the local 
agency, its rear wheels belted to a 17-kilo- 
watt dynamo, giving the car a load equiva- 
lent to a 10% per cent grade and requiring 
a-continuous expenditure of 22 hp. It re- 
mained this way for forty-seven continu- 
ous days and nights, attaining an average 
speed of 23.17 m.p.h. and making a gasoline 
record of 22.49 m.p.g. Only four adjust- 
ments, totalling 16 min. and 10 sec., were 
made during the run, and in no case was 
the engine stopped. 





METZ ANNOUNCES TRUCK UNIT 

Waltham, Mass., July 28—Charles Metz 
has just announced that beginning next 
week he will turn out at his factory a 1-ton 
truck unit designed for use with small cars. 
He has been working on it for a long time, 
and the plans now are perfected. He also 
is going to turn out a tractor, as he de- 
signed one for the big farm the Metz em- 
ployees are using, and it proved so success- 
ful that he decided to make it a commer- 
cial product on a large seale. These ve- 
hicles will not interfere with the passen- 
ger car business. 


The unit has a 5-in. frame; long heavy 
springs; special heavy chain, external and 
internal brake on rear axle and 2%%4-in. 
It is to be put out in both 
chain drive and internal gear models, while 
plans are rapidly being formulated for a 
universal rear end to fit any big geared 
ear for 2-ton truck construction. The price 
will be $350. The Metz company is the 
first of the motor car companies to enter 
the manufacturing field. 





BIJUR GET BROAD PATENT 


New York, July 28—A patent of consid- 
erable interest to the electrical equipment 
industry was issued recently to Joseph 
Bijur of the Bijur Motor Lighting Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. It bears the number 1,233,961 
and was issued on an application filed July 
1, 1913, this being a division of another 
application on which a patent was granted 
to Mr. Bijur on May 5, 1914, No. 1,095,696. 
The present patent relates more particu- 
larly to means for establishing driving re- 
lations between the starting motor and the 
engine of motor car and for preventing the 
establishment of such relation when the 
engine is running. 
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Tractor Program Larger 


Two Days of National Demon- 
stration to Include Discussion 
of Service and Fuel 


Smith Form-a-Tractor Will Have 
Own Exhibition 


EW YORK, July 28—Instead of meet- 
N ing for one evening, as planned orig- 
inally, two evenings will be required to 
take care of the activities of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers during the na- 
tional tractor demonstrations at Fremont, 
Neb., the week of Aug. 6-10. Wednesday, 
Aug. 8, on the oceasion of the tractor din- 
ner, Arnold P. Yerkes will address the trac- 
tor engineers and manufacturers on The 
Tractor from a Farm Management View- 
point. Mr. Yerkes, speaking for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has studied the 
tractor entirely from the economic stand- 
point, and it is expected he will point out 
how desirable it is from the farmer’s view- 
point to have several standards adopted. 
In addition, the subject of fuel will be 
taken up the same evening. 

The following evening, Thursday, Aug. 9, 
will be devoted entirely to tractor service. 
Dent Parrott of the Parrott Tractor Co., 
Chicago, will open the subject with a paper 
on tractor service. In addition, the follow- 
ing engineers have agreed to take part in 
the discussion on service: L. B. Duntley, 
Kmerson-Brantingham Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 8S. C. Turkenhoph, Moline Plow Co., 
Moline, Ill.; C. B. Rose, Velie Motor Co., 
Moline, Ill.; H. C. Merritt, Hart-Parr Co., 
Charles City, Iowa; #. L. Woods, J. I. Case 
Plow Works, Racine, Wis.; H. C. Buffing- 
ton, Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; G. T. Strite, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. : 

W. G. Clark, mechanical engineer, Wil- 
cox-Bennett Carbureter Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., will read the paper on Kerosene vs. 
Gasoline as a Tractor Fuel, which A. C. 
Bennett, president of the company, origin- 
ally was scheduled to read. 

Those .coneerns exhibiting at Fremont 
Fremont demonstrations, Aug. 6-10, in 
many cases expect to show complete lines. 
Henry Ford & Sons, Dearborn, Mich., state 
that they will not have any tractors at Fre- 
mont. 

The Rock Island Plow Co., Rock Island, 
Ill., has put on the market a new tractor 
plow designed to work with the Heider 
Model D tractor. 

Debarred from participation in the au- 
thorized demonstration of tractors at Fre- 
mont, because it does not build a standard 
type tractor, the Smith Form-a-Tractor Co. 
has rented a tract of land between Fremont 
and the regular demonstration grounds, on 
which the Smith Form-a-Tractor will be 
presented to the thousands of farmers and 
dealers who attend the demonstrations. 





MILITARY ROAD SENTIMENT 


Washington, July 28—Sentiment for the 
Chamberlain-Dent military highway bill, 
which provides for a main national high- 
way along or near the Atlantic seaboard, 
the southern boundary and the Pacific 
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‘Coast, with extension ultimately along the 
Canadian boundary, is accumulating rap- 
idly, and its expression to members of Con- 
gress not only comes from seacoast and 
border states but also from the Mississippi 
Valley and Rocky Mountain sections. Sec- 
retary of War Baker in a communication 
to George C. Diehl of the A.A.A. good roads 
board says, in regard to the bill: 

‘*This great project has its value both 
in time of war and peace, and its consid- 
eration should not be unduly postponed. 
But I fear that present conditions may 
tend, at least for the time being, to delay 
action on this as well as some other ur- 
gently needed measures not directly con- 
nected with immediate war preparations. ’’ 

In preparing the cantonments, dis- 
tributed as they are in different parts of 
the country, the question of roads has ob- 
truded itself in no small degree. This 
measure, which has in mind the ultimate 
<onnection of all cantonments, has been 
introduced in both branches of Congress 
by the chairman of the military affairs 
committee. 

A border-to-border road, that would 
further unite military posts, passing 
through seven national army posts and res- 
ervations or connecting directly with them, 
also has been proposed, as noted in a recent 
issue of MotTor AGE, though not as yet in- 
troduced into Congress as a bill. 





AIR STARTERS FOR AIRPLANES 


Chicago, July 31—That American war: 
planes are to be started by compressed air 
seems indicated by the statement of the 
Christensen Engineering Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., that its aviation motor starters have 
been contracted for by the United States 
government, for use on airplanes. The 
Christensen automatic starter is of the 
pneumatic type, comprising a pump, tank, 
and cylinder intakes, but provides with it 
an injection of gasoline under pressure, 
so that it supplies the compression stroke 
of the engine without the engine itself be- 
ing in operation. These starters have been 
employed for a number of years on fire 
department apparatus, the  Philadel- 
phia fire department, for instance, having 
its entire fleet of seventy so equipped for 
three years. These trucks also have the 
Christensen automatic air brake, which is 
supplied with the starter. 





TO WORK ON POWERPLANT 

Washington, D. C., July 31—Special tele- 
gram—Prof. Lionel S. Marks, head of the 
mechanical engineering departments of 
Harvard and Massachusetts Tech, has ac- 
cepted an assignment with the National 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics for in- 
vestigational work on powerplants. Cer- 
tain phases of problems in this connection 
will be turned over to Professor Marks, 
just what being left largely to him after he 
arrives in Washington. He will do his work 
at the Bureau of Standards. 





CANADA PROHIBITS SPOTLIGHTS 


Chicago, July 31—Motorists from the 
States should take the precaution of re- 
moving their spotlights and leaving them 
on this side of the Canadian border before 
motoring into the provinces. Canada has 
nassed a law forbidding the use and also 
varrying a spotlight anywhere either on or 
‘n the ear. 
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Bailey Contest Winners 


E. W. Huber of Detroit Gets 
First Prize of $500 for 
Best Letter 


Papers Tell Why Non-Stall Is Good 
Differential 


HICAGO, July 31—The most sensible 

letter on the advantages of the Bailey 
non-stall differential was written by E. W. 
Huber, foreman of the tool room, Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co., Detroit. Huber was ad- 
judged the winner of the contest conducted 
by the Bailey corporation, and won the first 
prize of $500 of a total of $1,000 offered. 
The judges were F. E. Edwards, formerly 
technical representative, Contest Board, 
American Automobile Association, E. Le 
Roy Hillman, Chicago representative, Con- 
test Board, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, and Darwin S. Hatch, editor, Motor 
AGE. Second prize was awarded to Miss 
S. Fullwood, employed in the office of one 
of the largest motor manufacturing planta 
in Detroit. J. E. Duffield, general man- 
ager, Bailey Corporation, states that it has 
been impossible to find out with whom she 
was connected but probably she is stenog- 
rapher for some big man in the industry, 
and she is afraid he will discover she knows 
more than he does. 

After the judges had passed on the let- 
ters, a second contest was conducted in 
which the best of the letters were supplied 
to the public and prizes offered to those 
who could pick out most nearly in their 
order the prize-winning letters. Dr. E. T. 
Olson, general superintendent of the Engle- 
wood Hospital, Chicago, selected six of the 
seven prize-winning letters in order and 
won the second contest. The prize-winning 
letter follows: 


WHY THE BAILEY NON-STALL DIFFEREN- 
TIAL IS A GOOD DIFFERENTIAL 

What should a good differential do? It should 
provide for the varying rotative speeds of either 
wheel in turning corners; it should equalize the 
drive on each wheel to prevent skidding and 
slipping on slippery pavements; it should de- 
liver the power to whatever wheel can use it— 
that is, to the wheel which has the best trac- 
tion—in short, it should so distribute the power 
of the motor, that no matter what the condition 
of the road—the wheels will drive the car. If 
it fails to fulfil any of these conditions, it is 


not a good differential and is therefore open for. 


improvement. The ordinary gear differential 
fulfils but one of these vital conditions, namely, 
the slip in turning corners, and, in fact, it 
really does just the opposite on all the othe 
conditions. By the very nature of its cor 
struction, it is not suited for many of the ob 
stacles it must surmount. For these reasons 
the gear differential can not be called a good 
differential. Conversely, the Bailey non-stall 
differential by reason of the inherent engineer- 
ing principles of its structure is adapted to ful- 
fil each and all of our conditions. The Bailey- 
equipped car is free from objectionable and 
dangerous skidding; from spinning wheels and 
from stalling due to lack of traction. If one 
wheel starts to slip, the other wheel automat- 
ically assumes the load, thus assuring an abund- 
ance of tractive effort. By the very reason of 
its: fulfilling all of the stated conditions, we 
can say the Bailey non-stall differential is a 
good differential. Respectfully submitted, 
E. W. HuBER, 
care Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 





1000 MILES OF HIGHWAY 
Chicago, July 28—Enthusiasts of Ark- 
ansas, Oklahoma and northern Texas have 


‘launched a project for a 1000-mile highway 


to connect Chicago and Galveston, Tex. 
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The plan calls for a continuous, marked 
road through Joliet, Ill., Jefferson City, 
Joplin and Springfield, Mo., over the Ozarks 
to Fort Smith, Ark., across the Winding 
Stair mountains adn East Oklahoma to 
Texas at Paris and then south to Galveston. 
The work of road building has begun in 
Oklahoma, where state convicts are build- 
ing a path in the impassable Winding Stair 
mountains. At Talihina, a camp for 500 
tourists is being prepared. The actual 
work of organization and naming the high- 
way will be done at a meeting in camp on 
top of the Winding Stair mountains Aug. 
16-17. The governors of Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, as well as representatives 
from Chicago and Galveston have been in- 
vited to attend. 





TRADESMEN FURNISH JUNK PRICES 

Chicago, July 27—A valuable increase in 
its service to the motor trade of Chicago 
has been just announced by the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Association, in a daily 
market report on prices of junk material. 
Most motor car dealers accumulate more 
or less material which is valuable only as 
junk, and this is disposed of to junk men 
who pay as little as possible for what they 
get. It usually is looked upon as a small 
matter by the dealer, but he can increase 
his revenues from this source materially if 
he knows the market prices. 

Most dealers also have old cars which 
are salable only as junk, and the knowl- 
edge of current prices of junk will serve 
them in realizing a fair amount on these 
otherwise worthless cars. 





SHADBOURNE BROS. TAKES DIXIE 


Chicago, July 31—The Shadburne Bros. 
Co., Chicago, is to take over the Dixie Mo- 
tor Car Co., Louisville, Ky., manufacturer 
of the Dixie Flyer. The latter in the fu- 
ture will be made at the new Shadburne 
plant just completed at Frankfort, Ind. 
This makes the third product to come un- 
der Shadburne’s control. The Bour-Davis 
Motor Car Co., of Detroit, was taken over 
within the last two weeks, and its stock 
and equipment moved to Frankfort. It is 
planned to discontinue the present model 
at $1,250, and to produce a new line at 
$1,500. The Dixie will continue to sell at 
its present price of $895. In addition, the 
Shadburne Brothers Co. has commenced 
at Frankfort the production of a six-cyl- 
inder car called the Shad-Wyck Six, which 
is said to be radically different in appear- 
ance from customary production. These 
three cars will be manufactured and sold 
Independently under their present names. 





WINS TRACTOR LAURELS 


La Crosse, Wis., July 27—Word was re- 
ceived from the representative of the La 
Crosse Tractor Co. at the Western Canada 
Tractor Demonstration, held at Brandon, 
Man., that the Model B. Happy Farmer 
tractor finished first in competition with 
twenty-three tractors, plowing more than 
an acre in 55 min. and handling a three- 
bottom plow. <A speed of 2%, m.p.h. was 
maintained and the ground was plowed 614 
in. deep. F. H. Oltman, the representative, 
wires that the tractor had plenty of reserve 
power and consumed 1% gal. of kerosene. 
The Happy Farmer burns kerosene without 
water injection. 
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Packard Sets New World’s Records 


10 Miles at 123.7 M. P. 


Ae YORK, July 28—All existing cir- 
cular track records from 44 mile up to 
10 were broken yesterday and today by a 
Packard equipped with an aviation engine 
of 265 hp. and driven by William Rader 
at the Sheepshead Speedway. This engine 
was designed by J. G. Vincent for the Gov- 
ernment. The mark of 58.2 sec. for 2 miles 
established by the same car last week also 
was broken. Today’s trials came near 
eclipsing the straight-away records made 
on the Ormond-Dayton beach nad inelud- 
ing the kilo, 2 and 5-mile marks. It is 
stated that the.car will be taken to Salt 
Lake City, where it will be driven over 
the salt beds for further new records. 

As in former trials held on the Sheeps- 
head Speedway this year by the Packard 
company, the car was actually driven 400 
ft. in addition to the distance credited by 
the American Automobile Association for 
each 2-mile lap, being forced to hug the 
upper part of the track on account of the 
terrific speed. 

The fastest time today was that made 
in the 4-mile trial, negotiated in 6.9 sec., 
or 130.4 m.p.h. The % mile was done in 
13.95 sec., or 129 m.p.h. and the mile 28.76 
sec., or 125.1 m.p.h. The 10-mile record 
was made in 4:50.88 or 123.7 m.p.h. Though 
these records have not as yet been passed 
on by the Contest Board of the A. A. A. 
to make them official, it is likely they will 
be passed. A comparison with the Brook- 
lands records shows that all records for 
these distances made there also have been 
broken, thus making these world’s records 
for circular courses. The kilo of 15.88 


made by Burman in the Benz at Daytona, 
Fla., April 23, 1911; the mile of 25.40, also 





made by Burman in the Benz there on the 
same date and the 2-mile of 51.28 sec. made 


by him that date, still are the fastest times . 


ever made by car. Hemery’s 5-mile mark 
of 2:34 made in the Darracq at Daytona 
Jan. 24, 1906, has been broken. There is 
no straightaway 10-mile mark to compare 
with. The table on the facing page is a 
comparison of the new records with the 
old American and Brookland marks. 





TOUR BEATS OWN SCHEDULE 
San Francisco, Cal., July 28—Special tel- 
egram—After closely maintaining its 
schedule every day for seventeen days the 
Pike’s Peak ocean-to-ocean highway offi- 
cial inspection tour party reached San 
Francisco an hour ahead of the time to-day, 
traveling in fashion of the average tourist 
party. President Adams’ car has averaged 

20 m.p.h. since leaving Chillicothe, Mo. 


The tourists found that 90 per cent of the 
1600 miles west of Colorado Springs is 
good road with adequate water and supply 
stations and good accommodations. They 
installed a marking system at many points. 
Conferences at every town have created 
new enthusiasm for highway betterment. 
Overland Trail was accepted officially as 
the Nevada division. A conference at San 
Francisco Monday will determine the Cali- 
fornia routing. The trip has been marred 
by no accidents or delays due to road, car 
or weather conditions. Observations on 
the tour emphasize the logical advantages 
of the Pike’s Peak ocean-to-ocean highway 
as a central scenic transcontinental trail, 
according to officials making the inspection 
tour. 


r. 


San Francisco, Cal., July 30—Special 
telegram—The Pike’s Peak Ocean-to-Ocean 
highway to-day completed its organization 
from coast to coast by designating as its 
California route the Feather River and 
Sacramento Causeway routes connecting 
from Reno through Portola, Blairsden, 
Quincy, Oroville, Marysville, Sacramento, 
Davis, Benicia, Martinez and Oakland to 
San Francisco. Decision was made after 
a spirited contest in which claims of seven 
different routes were considered. A state 
division has been formed with representa- 
tive California good-road enthusiasts at its 
head. 





NEW 112-MILE RECORD 

Denver, Colo., July 27—A new motor 
record of 2.09 for the 112-mile dirt road 
from Denver to Cheyenne was set Wednes- 
day by Clarence Shockley, Casper, Wyo., 
in a Stutz, when he beat a Union Pacific 
special train and won a prize of $100 in 
cash. The event was part of the Cheyenne 
Frontier Day’s program, and six cars 
started. The others were a Ford, Elgin, 
Chalmers and two Nationals. The railroad 
distance is 107 miles, and the net time 
figured by deducting a 7-min. handicap 
from the actual running time of 2.09 put 
the car 24% min. ahead of the special train. 
The fastest schedule for a regular train 
between the two capitals is 3 hrs. The 
best previous motor record was 2.17, made 
by Harold Brinker in a Cadillac three years 
ago. Both the special train and the $100 
prize for the winning car were provided 
by the Denver Post, an afternoon news- 


paper. 


Bill Rader in the Pack- 
ard with which the new 


world’s records were 
set and a view of the 
aviation engine used 
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Airplane Patents Are Thrown Open 


Cross-Licensing Agreement Made 


HROUGH their patriotic desire to as- 
T sist the government in its aviation pro- 
gram, the big manufacturers of airplanes 
have thrown open their patents to any re- 
sponsible manufacturer of aircraft or any 
one who intends to become a bona-fide pro- 
ducer of aircraft. This has come about 
through the formation of a manufactur- 
ers’ aircraft association, incorporated, and 
a cross-licensing agreement among its 
members. All patent litigation relating to 
airplanes ceases automatically and the 
industry is therefore left free to expand 
to any limits desired or required by the 
unusual demands of war. This brings to 
an end the Wright-Curtiss litigation which 
has been a deterrent factor in airplane de- 
velopment in America. 

In view of several erroneous statements 
which have been made in the public press, 
relative to the Manufacturers’ Aircraft 
Association, Motor AGE prints the follow- 
ing statement issued by the chairman of 
the publicity Committee, Fay L. Faurote: 

At a meeting July 24, the airplane man- 
ufacturers of the United States pooled 
their patent interests for the good 
of Uncle Sam and formed a new organiza- 
tion known as the Manufacturers’ Aircraft 
Association, Inc. By the terms of their 
agreement the various patents owned by 
the individual members are to be taken 
over and so eross-licensed that their use 
may be made universal to all engaged in 
the industry. — 


Started in January 


In January, 1917, the Secretary of War 
of the Navy requested the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics to in- 
vestigate the aircraft situation and rec- 
ommend a solution for the problem in pat- 
ent litigation which had arisen between 
the Wright-Curtiss Corp., and the Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Corp. As a result of 
these meetings a special sub-committee on 
patents was established. 

Previous to this time, Howard E. Coffin, 
chairman of the Aircraft Manufacturers’ 
Board, and a member of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and Sydney C. Waldon of 
the Aircraft Production Board, suggested 
an association which was formed under 
the name of the Aircraft Manufacturers’ 
Association. After many weeks of con- 
sultation an agreement was drafted and 
approved by the executive committee. 
When these negotiations were started the 
task of bringing all of the parties inter- 
ested together seemed unsurmountable, but 
actuated by patriotic impulses it was at 
last agreed at the last regular meeting of 
the Aircraft Manufacturers’ Association 
held in Washington, that the cross-licens- 
ing agreement and license be completed, 
and a recommendation made for the forma- 
tion of a corporation under the laws of 
the state of New York to be known as the 
Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association, Inc. 
This recommendation was followed and for 
the purposes of keeping the organization 
free from partisan influence in order that 
the best interests of all stockholders there- 


of might be managed and directed during 
the first five years of its existence under 
a definite and fixed policy, 1t was decided 
to place the control of the association in 
the hands of three voting trustees, consist- 
ing of Judge W. Benton Crisp, Joseph 8S. 
Ames, the professor of the department of 
physies of John Hopkins University, who 
it will be remembered was recently sent 
abroad by President Wilson as a member 
of a commission delegated to investigate 
scientific subjects, and Albert H. Flint, 
vice-president of the L. W. F. Engineer- 
ing Co. and vice-president of the Aircraft 
Manufacturers’ Associaton. 


Of these three, one represents the Man- 
ufacturers’ Aireraft Association, Inc., one 
the Curtiss-Wright interests and the third 
is a neutral elected by the other two. 

The directors of the association are: 
Frank H. Russell, of the Burgess Co., Mar- 
blehead, Mass.; Albert H. Flint, L. W. F. 
Engineering Co.; John P. Tarbox, Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Corp.; Harry Bowers 
Mingle, Standard Aero Corp.; B. 8. Forr, 
Sturtevant Aeroplane Co.; George H. Hous- 
ton, Wright-Martin Aircraft Corp., and H. 
EK. Talbor, Jr., Dayton-Wright Aeroplane 
Co. 


The officers of the association are: Frank 
H. Russell, president; Albert H. Flint, vice- 
president; Harry B. Mingle, treasurer; 
Benjamin 8. Foss, secretary, and Benjamin 
L. Williams, assistant secretary. 





MAKERS AWAIT DRAFT 


Detroit, July 27—Though definite action 
is not yet possible, motor car manufactur- 
ers aS a whole seem to express the inten- 
tion not to interfere with the action of the 
draft, but rather to let their drafted em- 
ployees go and to make the subsequent 
necessary adjustments. The Chalmers 
Motor Car Co. has issued a bulletin to each 
of the department heads and to the fore- 
men, stating that the men are to be allowed 
to go and that every possible care be taken 
to make their departure as easy as possible. 
Hugh Chalmers, in addressing the Chal- 
mers round table, said that manufacturing 
necessity is to be of secondary considera- 
tion. This is in spite of the fact that 


Chalmers sales are ahead of production at 
the present time. 

In Cleveland, the White Co. is engaged 
almost exclusively on war orders. The 
White Co. clerks have calculated that of 
the 3500 employees, from 700 to 800 are 
subject to draft and that a large percent- 
age of these may be called for the first city 
quota. Yet from that number, the White 
Co. will ask for exemption of only five men 
on occupational grounds. Prior to this, 
Windsor White has sent his best mechan- 
ics to the field artillery, when he learned 
that they were needed in this branch of the 
service. 





YOUNGER AERO RECRUITS 


Plattsburg, Pa., July 28—The age limit 
for training candidates who desire to take 
up aviation has been changed to 19 years, 
minimum, 30 maximum. It was 21 to 25. 





SPEEDWAY DAY IS PLANNED 


Chicago, July 30—A 50-mile motor car 
race and 30-mile motorcycle race are among 
the events scheduled for St. Edmund’s Mil- 
itary Field Day at the Speedway park Aug. 
11. No entry fee will be charged entrants, 
and the trophy awarded in each race will 
be a silver cup to be known as St. Ed- 
mund’s trophy. Other events scheduled 
for the day, which is being held to defray 
construction expenses on St. Edmund’s 
school, Oak Park, call for military drills, 
band concerts, airplane flights, sham bat- 
tles, ete. 





AIRCRAFT BOARD CHANGED 


Washington, July 31—Special telegram 
—The aircraft production board of the 
Council of National Defense is to be 
known in the future as the aviation sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps. Howard E. Cof- 
fin is expected to continue as civilian 
chairman of the aviation section, while 
K. A. Deeds and H. G. Vincent are to be 
commissioned majors, it is understood, in 
the same section. These changes, if made, 
will be the result of the enactment into 
law of the aircraft appropriation bill. 


Comparison of New Records 


Distance Time Former American Record Former Brooklands Record 
| 6.9 8.16, Burman in Benz at Indianapolis, 
May 28, 1911 
%.... 13.95 16.60, Oldfield in Christie at Tacoma, 
July 5, 1915 14.07, Hemery in Benz, Nov. 8, 1909 
Kilo.... 17.385 21.40, Burman in Benz at Indianapolis, 
May 29, 1911 None 
Mile.... 28.76 31.60, Oldfield in Christie at Tacoma, 
July 5, 1915 29.01, Hornsted in Benz, June 24, 1914 
2..-. 57.81 1:10,Oldfield in Christie at Tacoma, 
July 5, 1915 58.$9, Hornsted in Benz, Jan. 14, 1914 
A tees 1:54.83, Bragg in Fiat at Los An- 
geles, May 5, 1912 None 
4....1:55.74 2:33.37, Bragg in Fiat at Los Angeles, 
May 5, 1912 N 
5 724.66 3.00, Orr in Maxwell at Omaha, July 
5, 1915 2 :35.08, Hornsted in Benz, Jan. 14, 1914 
6 2:53.87 None None 
7....38:22.71 None None 
8....3:52.41 None None 
2 None 


9....4:21.52 None 
10.... 4:50.88 7:54.40, Mulford in Hudson at 


Sheepshead, Nov. 25, 1915 


5:19.78, Hornsted in Benz, Jan. 14, 1914 
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nces over country ruined and abandoned 


Americans Man French Motor 
Transport Service 


f\N the day President Wilson inti- 
() mated that he was out to fight 
Germany, the Stars and Stripes were 
hoisted on the battlefields of France. 
The then Franco-Americaine Esca- 
drille, now the Lafayette Escadrille, which 
had been in the flying field for months un- 
der French colors, had the honor of send- 
ing Old Gloty aloft to wave in the breeze. 

I have just passed by the place where the 
American aviators are co-operating with 
the armies of France, and not more than 
2 miles from this place, within a few 
kilometers of the German lines and in a 
district where the German army received 
one of its most severe setbacks, I was in- 
troduced to the first American motor serv- 
ice working with the French forces. At 
the present moment the first contingent 
of the American expeditionary force has 
just arrived, coming much earlier than ever 
was hoped in France or deemed possible in 
Germany. But young America had not 
waited for the regular army in order to 
see service in the cause of the Allied 
armies. 

Away back in early 1915 the American 
Ambulance at Neuilly instituted a field 
service with Ford ambulances, which has 
done valuable work and the drivers of 
which, in several cases, have earned the 
coveted Croix de Guerre. On the day I 
arrived at the American Automobile Trans- 
port Section on the French front a tele- 
phonic message was received announcing 
the death through shell fire, while on ad- 
vaneed dressing station work, of Driver 


Osborne and very serious injuries to his | 


companion. 

‘*That’s another of my boys,’’ said Of- 
ficer Wallace—Croix de Guerre and two- 
years’ active service stripes—‘‘c’est la 
guerre.’’ 

The ambulance always had a plentiful 
supply of men of the very best type, and 
when America threw off her neutrality the 
French army motor authorities suggested 
that these men should be enlisted in the 
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By W. F. Bradley, 


Motor Age’s correspondent with the armies in Europe 


Passed by the French Censor 


motor transport service of the French 
army. The idea was accepted with such 
alacrity that before these lines appear in 
print there will be on the French front 
about 1500 young Americans manning a 
complete section of the motor service of 
the French army and doing the work which 
only a few months ago was being per- 
formed by French soldiers—carrying muni- 
tions to the batteries, delivering food to 
the men in the trenches, taking up reserve 
troops, bringing back tired or worn-out 
regiments, removing the immense mass of 
material required under the conditions of 
present-day warfare. These American vol- 
unteers have been prepared in sections, 
groups, groupements, general reserve, to 
take over an important portion of the trans- 
port service of one of the French armies. 
One evening French soldiers were doing 
the work; the next morning Americans 
properly trained, equipped and officered 
had taken their places, and the work went 
on without a hitch. In addition, Ameri- 
‘ans who already have had service with 
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The motor transport service is by no means “‘sheltered.” 
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the ambulance units are being accepted 
at the French army motor training 
school for officers, are being given the 
same instruction: as French motor 
service officers and are being turned 
out competent to handle motor units work- 
ing in conjunction with the armies in the 
field. 

This is not work at the rear, under what 
are practically peace conditions, but is 
service at the front with the fighting forces. 
Even at this writing, although the men are 
not actually on service, they are in the war 





























For evidence see, below, 


the effect of a direct shell hit and, above, the effect of shell splinters on a tire 
and wheel 
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This convoy has just brought up re- 

serve troops. Half the street and 

sidewalk are used for vehicles and 
half for moving traffic 


zone and within sound and range of the 
enemy’s guns. The promptitude with 
which the men have responded to the call is 
most praiseworthy; but the rapidity and 
organizing genius which the French have 
displayed in making use of these volun- 





TRANSPORT RESERVE | teers is a matter of wonderment to the ob- 


server and of satisfaction to the men them- 
selves. 

The men arrive in France either too old 
- or too young for the American army and 
ag. GROUPMENT Tee are immediately carried to Paris, where in 
batches of 150 to 200 they report at the 
American Ambulance Field Service, appro- 
priately located quite close to the house 
occupied by Benjamin Franklin during his 
residence in the French capital. Within 
three days they are at the front. 
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ae The French authorities take the very 
SFPAIR practical view that these men having come 
TRUCKS to France for active service, it is inadvis- 





able to leave them exposed to the tempta- 
tions of the capital which beset all young 
foreigners. Also, having volunteered for 
war, there is no reason why they should 
waste time sight-seeing. French army dis- 
cipline can be severe, but it is never bru- 
tal. Perhaps more than any other in Eu- 
rope, it is adapted to the pronounced indi- 
vidualism of the American recruit. 
Training naturally differs considerably 
from that given to Frenchmen going into 
the motor service. The native is always 
a soldier and only occasionally a motorist. 
The American volunteer is always a motor- 
ist but rarely a soldier. Many of the young 
men never have given a salute or seen one 
given; they have no conception of military 
discipline or military etiquette; when given 
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a gun they pull the trigger with both eyes 
shut. Yet both American and French of- 


secre fection} fstcrion sucnoy | Tt 
bhitaad é jin ficers are unanimously of the opinion that 


Diagram of organization of transport reserves in France, an important part of they have the right material for making 
which reserve has been taken over by American volunteers good soldiers in the motor service; and, 
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Horse vehicles turn out for motor trucks as they rush from place to place in the 


Somme district 


despite the fact that the men are volun- 
teers with only a moral obligation, no diffi- 
culties have arisen or are anticipated under 
the heading of discipline. 

French officers set and expect a high 
standard of efficiency; but there is nothing 
of the Prussian drill sergeant in the French 
army. While pointing out defects and 
gently but firmly insisting on the observ- 
ance of important rules, the French officers 
appreciate the natural vim of the American 
volunteer and turn an indulgent eye on 
the inattention to military niceties. 


Train in Isolated Mine 


As recruits are received they are divided 
up into two groups, those intended for truck 
convoys and those to be used in the motor 
ambulance sections. In addition to the 
American Ambulance Field Service, which 
continues as heretofore, Americans are be- 
ing drilled and trained to take over the 
ambulance sections attached to the vari- 
ous French infantry divisions. That is to 
say, as soon as the necessary Americans 
are ready, together with their officers, they 
take over the motor ambulance section 
which up to that time has been handled by 
Frenchmen, and these latter are set free 
for other military duties. It is found that 
the younger men, below the American mili- 
tary age, are not always sufficiently strong 
for convoy work with 5-ton trucks. Thus, 
as a general rule, the youngsters go into 
the ambulance service and the older men, 
or those with the best physical develop- 
ment, are drafted into the truck convoys. 
While the ambulance service requires less 
physical effort, it is more dangerous, for 
when attached to divisions in the field, the 
ears have to evacuate from front line dress- 
ing stations and are constantly under di- 
rect fire. 

Two hundred Americans training for the 
French ambulance sections were found in 
an isolated mill which at one period of the 
war had been in German hands. As the 
mill was not used for its original purpose, 
the men were sleeping in its stone-floored 
rooms and had their meals served in a tem- 
porary wood shack. Two or three miles 


behind a war-shattered town which has fig- 
ured prominently in recent French military 
history, with the American flying squad- 
ron as very near neighbors, another 200 
or 300 Americans were found at a French 
farm and chateau, the officers billeted in 
the farm and the men under canvas in the 
park. Not far away an equal number of 
men were come across in a clearing in a 
famous French forest, not far behind the 
present lines. The men lived under can- 
vas, hidden from the prying eyes of enemy 
airplanes by the thick foliage above them. 
Some of the officers had established their 
sleeping and working quarters on truck 
trailers. Kitchens had been built in the 
open air and were presided over by French 
soldier cooks. A reserve gun emplacement 
with deep dug-out was used as a storehouse 
for the food supply. The Stars and Stripes 
floated side by side with the French Tri- 
eolor, and from one of the truck-trailer 
store rooms an American officer brought 
forth the company flag presented by the 
town of Belmont, Mass., and from another 


. was produced the colors given by an Ohio 


college. 
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In all cases the training schvols were 
fully in the war zone, closed to all outside 
civilians, as near the actual front as pos- 
sible and far removed from any towns—or 
at any rate any towns possessing town life. 
Thus there were no distractions, no outside 
influences to disturb, no other matter of 
interest but war and these particular men’s 
role in it. 

The two truck depots had a suitable num- 
ber of 5-ton Pierce-Arrows, with a French 
soldier-mechanic in charge of each, and it 
was on these vehicles that the men re- 
eeived their training. At the ambulance 
training depot European touring cars were 
used, for the men ultimately will drive the 
regulation French army ambulances, many 
of which are Fiats. While it was rare to 
find any man devoid of motor car experi- 
ence, it was also uncommon to discover a 
recruit capable of handling a 5-ton truck 
in a satisfactory manner. The apprentice- 
ship, however, is not long. Theoretically 
the men should be ready to take the field 
ten days after coming to the training de- 
pot; in practice, however, it is sometimes 
twenty days before the section can be 
turned out as thoroughly efficient to replace 
seasoned French drivers. 

There are always two drivers to a truck, 
and, although equal in rank, one of them 
takes priority over the other and assumes 
control under difficult circumstances. - On 
going into service one naturally good 
driver is bracketed with an indifferent 
man. Under the tutorship of his compan- 
ion the latter invariably improves. A sec- 
tion, whether in training or in the field, 
comprises forty men, who are responsible 
for fifteen to eighteen trucks—the num- 
ber varies somewhat according to circum- 
stances and the capacity of the vehicles. 

Two sections, or eighty men, usually train 
together, and while forty of them are being 
given driving instruction on the road the 
others may be going through military drill, 
rifle practice or attending a lecture on 
carbureters, magnetos, general motor car 
construction, map reading, road regulations 
and signals and lubrication and general 
care of trucks. 

Work Begins at 6 a. m. 

Work begins at 6 a. m. and with inter- 
vals for meals finishes at the same hour in 
the evening. Driving instruction is given 
every day and under all kinds of condi- 











Motor transports unload aerial torpedoes in a field. American volunteers are 
doing this work now 
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A position just captured from the Germans soon becomes a French garage for 
the transport reserves 


tions; empty, loaded, with and without 
trailers, isolated and in convoys, on broad 
highways and across rough forest tracks, 
on level ground and over difficult and wind- 
ing hill roads. On one of the days the men 
go out at 6 a. m., carrying cold rations with 
them, and do not return until 6 p.m. Dur- 
ing this run, immediately behind the lines, 
they have to mix with the general army 
traffic, working under full war conditions, 
and have to go through a long series of 
maneuvers. 

On one of the last days, the men spend 
the morning lubricating and caring for 
their trucks and leave their depot at 11.30 
a. m., carrying cold rations with them. 
They do not return until 3 o’clock next 
morning and during the interval are driv- 
ing constantly. After nightfall the work 
is done both with and without lights to pre- 
pare the men for the conditions they will 
meet when actually carrying supplies to 
the front. 

On the last day the men are allowed to 
go to Paris with a view to completing their 
equipment or making any private arrange- 
ments before going on active service. On 
returning they pass through their training 
depot and almost immediately move up to 
take possession of the trucks which have 
just been vacated by the French drivers. 
In the brief period since America’s entry 
into the war thirty-six convoy sections of 
forty men each, each section consisting of 
fifteen 5-ton trucks have been formed. 
Tools for Every Section 

Every section carries tools and a break- 
down kit. Three sections form a group, to 
which is attached a traveling workshop 
mounted on a trailer, hand tools, work- 
bench, vise, drill and a limited selection 
of spares. Four groups form a groupement, 
and each groupement has a very complete 
mobile workshop with power, lathe, milling 
machine, drill press, tire press, etc., capable 
of doing complete overhauls. Three groupe- 
ments, in this case 540 trucks, exclusive of 
touring cars, general service trucks, etc., 
form a transport reserve. One such re- 
serve, complete in every respect, has been 
formed by American volunteers. 

Under the French army system each mo- 
tor section is in charge of a lieutenant, 


with non-commissioned officers under him; 
for each group there are two officers, and 
for each groupement six officers including 
the doctor. Not only are American volun- 
teers driving all the trucks, but they have 
been and are being trained to take officers’ 
rank. 


Already a certain number have gone 
through the French motor transport offi- 
cers’ training school and have come out 
with the rank of sub-lieutenant, permitting 
them to take charge of a transport section. 
The men selected for this training generally 
those having had considerable war experi- 
ence with the American Field Ambulance, 
who have shown themselves suitable for 
officers’ rank. The tendency appears to 
be, as this scheme develops, to officer the 
sections and groups entirely by Americans, 
only reserving the higher posts for French 
officers. 


Truck drivers who have volunteered for 
this service receive the French soldier’s 
pay of 5 cents a day. They provide their 
own uniforms and pay their own transpor- 
tation expenses to France. On arrival in 
that country they travel free, in exactly 
the same way as French soldiers. Rations 
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served out are those of French soldiers, 
supplemented to the value of 40 cents a 
day for a man. 

A light breakfast and two meat meals 
are served every day, the drinks being tea, 
coffee and French wines. The French army 
always has paid the closest attention to 
soldiers’ food and possesses so many profes- 
sional or naturally good cooks that there 
can be no doubt about the quality or quan- 
tity of the food served to American volun- 
teers. One section was served by one of 
the most highly paid chefs in Europe who, 
with the regulation rations and only a part 
of the extra allowance granted them, fed 
the men better than they had ever been fed 
in their lives. The efficiency and economy 
of this system is an eye-opener to many 
Americans. 

With abundance of food for each and 
every man, there is not an ounce of waste. 
Every man must separate his meat and 
bread scraps and place them in receptacles 
provided for that purpose. These scraps 
are sold to pig keepers and the money thus 
obtained used for supplementing the ra- 
tions. In other cases, where the troops 
have permanent bases, they keep their own 
pigs or fowls, feeding them off table scraps 
and enjoying such extras as fresh eggs, an 
occasional chicken, fresh pork, sausages 
and potted meats. 

The work these American motor volun- 
teers are performing consists of the gen- 
eral haulage of an army in the field. This 
comprises everything but the haulage of 
guns, for the artillery is independent of 
the general motor service of the army. 
Shells are carried to the guns; troops are 
moved; food supplies are taken up; thou- 
sands of tons of material for trenches, for- 
tifications, bridges, road maintenance, etce., 
have to be moved from point to point. Ex- 
actly how this is done is material for an- 
other story. 


Volunteers Show Worth 

In undertaking this work the Americans 
are rendering valuable aid to France. They 
were asked to volunteer for this service 
after they had shown their worth in the 
American Ambulance Field Service and be- 
cause the French authorities realized that 
in this department valuable assistance 
could be given with the greatest rapidity. 
Given the right material and with a frame 


Complete Austin’ workshop attached to British motor transport convoy. 
Napoleon’s tomb is in background 
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—as the French express it—of efficient 
officers, army truck drivers can be formed 
much more rapidly than infantrymen, 
eavalry or artillery. But the advantages 
are not all on the side of the French. Am- 
ericans are brought into contact with a re- 
markably efficient organization evolved 
during nearly three years’ actual war ex- 
perience. The sharp eriticism which beats 
around the motor service of the French 
army is merely proof of the desire of the 
authorities and the nation at large to make 
that service as perfect as possible. Abuses 
and wastage were inevitable at the begin- 
ning. In mid-1917 there are critics and re- 
formists—fortunately—but so efficient is 
the general organization that they have 
difficulty in discovering abuses, while ex- 
amples of incompetence are practically 
non-existent. 

Very few of the leading men of the 
French motor industry are to be found in 
the field service of the French army; these 
men are required either in their own fac- 
tories or in a directive capacity behind the 
big organizations of the army. France is 
fortunate in possessing many men trained 
in various branches of engineering who 
have industrial organization experience, 
and who have been interested from the be- 
ginning, first in motor cars and later in air- 
planes. 





THE CAR THIEF’S NEMESIS 
(Concluded from page 9) 

to exceed $200, or six months’ imprison- 
ment, or both at the discretion of the court. 

Scores of crooks other than those who 
steal cars as a business find the motor car 
an indispensable aid in their criminal pur- 
suits. They are continually stealing cars 
to be used in making quick getaways after 
committing robberies and sticking up pe- 
destrians. That the car is the nemesis of 
the crook is proven repeatedly. Some of 
the most startling criminal cases of record 
in recent years would never have been 
solved except for some part which the mo- 
tor car played in the commission of the 
erime. For example, but for the car stolen 
from a nearby garage, probably none of the 
bandits who robbed the New Westminster, 
B. C., bank ever would have been brought 
to justice. All of the men who participated 
in the robbery were masked while in the 
bank. They evidently came preparea to 


find a much smaller amount of money than. 


the $368,000 they got and after tearing 
the janitor’s bed to pieces and using the 
pillow cases and the mattress in which to 
earry the gold and currency they found in 
the vault, they discovered their car to be 
too far away to get to hurriedly under the 
load they had, so broke into a garage next 
door, taking a car which they had diffi- 
culty in starting after they got it on the 
street. At this time they were unmasked 
and were seen by pedestrians who after- 
wards identified some of them. They were 
forced to abandon the ear and carry their 
loot in making their escape because the car 
would not run for them. John McNamara 
later was arrested in New York and is now 
serving 7 years for breaking into the 
garage and stealing a car. 

In the Alberti jewelry store robbery in 
Chicago in 1912 the stolen car used by the 
bandits proved their undoing. One of the 
bandits was being sought in connection 
with a St. Louis postoffice robbery and the 
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He drove it un the street car tracks 
with confidence superb; 
He scraped it on the lamp posts and 
he scraped it on the curb; 
He slammed it and he jammed it any 
way he might desire, 
And when it popped, 
Right out he hopped, 
And blamed it on the tire. 
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He put on chains that ground and 
chewed and gouged into the 
tread; 

He knew his wheels were out of line, 
“But what of that?” he said. 

He whizzed along and sizzed along, 
he picked up nails and wire, 

And when it banged 
His fist he whanged, 
And blamed it on the tire. 
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watcher of his movements noted the ear 


license number. There were officers search- 
ing for these men when they were in the 
act of robbing the jewelry store of some 
$30,000 to $40,000. As they departed with 
their loot they stalled their car and a girl, 
who after ward identified them and on 
whose testimony they were given life im- 
prisonment, got some water for filling the 
radiator of the car, which had gone dry. 
She recalled the license number and thus 
the ear was responsible for their capture. 

Numerous other cases might be cited 
where some characteristic of the car in 
which criminals drove has been responsible 
for their undoing. The boomerang effect 
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He didn’t pump it full enough, though 
all the air is free; 
He left it soft and spongy like, and 
scooted on with glee; 
He skidded and he gridded and 
whooped through dust and mire, 
And when it burst 
He cursed and. cursed, 
And blamed it on the tire. 














He cut it on some broken glass, but 
said that didn’t hurt; 

He kept right on through sand and 
mud and filled the cut with 
dirt, 

It spotted there and rotted there and 

soon he howled in ire, 
When up it blew 
He blew up, too, 
And blamed it on the tire. 











Who is this man? Go ask the boys 
who meet him every day. 

Go ask the boys who have to hear 
the things he has to say. 


He bores in and he roars in with 
words of angry fire, 
Though he’s to blame, 
It’s all the same— 


He blames it on the tire. 
—Wilbur D. Nesbit in The Goodrich. 


of the stolen car has put many crooks in 
the penitentiary. 

Until this year Chicago has led in rank 
of number of cars stolen annually, with 
Detroit a close second. Now the motor 
metropolis stands first in number of cars 
stolen, more than 2,000 having been taken 
in Detroit in the last six months. Provi- 
dence and Boston are hotbeds for car 
thieves and Philadelphia also proves a fer- 
tile field for them. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge assist- 
ance given by the Chicago police departmnt, 
the Pinkerton detective agency, the State 
Attorney's office, insurance officials and 
others in furnishing the facts on which this 
story is based. 
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FLYING MACHINES 








LIGHTER-THAN-AIR 


BE Balloons 
n not common Bags filled with a gas 
to ate a that is lighter than air 


upon 
oe pressure — of 
latively moving air ; 
a8 their Datcahee ee Kite Balloons ‘ 
| Balloons’ of _ special 
shape designed to be held 
stationary in the air by 
ropes to the ground used 


Dirigible Balloons for observation purposes 


Balloons designed to be 
propelled and guided 
through the air by means 


Helicopters of motors and 1udders 


Lifted by screws 
‘Successtal) 


Rigid Dirigibles 

Having internal metal 
skeleton to preserve their 
shape. Chief example, 
.zeppelins. 


Non-rigid Dirigibles 
Having no _ internal 
metal skeletons 
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__ Quadriplanes | 
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Cartage in the country. The old man appeared to be 

fully 80 years old. Taken at foot of Mount Fijiyama, 

commonly called Fujiisan, the top of which is almost 
always obscured by mists 
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A horse truck. Note the size of the animal compared 
to the man who is about 5 ft. tall. Drivers invariably 
lead their horses, seldom beat them, but do overload them 





Much merchandise is carried on backs and shoulders. 
This is a delivery man for a lumber concern. Photo 
taken on the Ginza, principal business street in Tokyo 
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A sample of the heavy loads drawn by diminutive horses 








In northern Japan. Women who haul heavy loads over 

snow in winter and carry on backs in summer. These 

are the type mentioned, 100 of them being contracted 
for at $1l a day 
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Moving a house in the country. The Coolies keep up a 
wierd chant as they work to harmonize their movements 


and though it may help, it is not musical 
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A canal barge. These are poled along the foul-smelling 
canals of Tokyo, in this case by a man and two women. 
The crew walk aft from bow pushing on pole 
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Motor Trucks in Japan 





An every-day sight on 
main streets of Tokyo 














95 Per Cent of Hauling Done by Men 


This is customary load 
for a nine-year-old boy 





In this article Mr. Sibley tells how the Japanese 
depend on coolie labor to do its hauling. His clean 
delineation of Japanese customs makes this a highly 
interesting story which has an appeal aside from 
the truck angle.—Editor. 


APAN is a man power country. Prob- 
J ably 95 per cent of all work done is 
accomplished by manual labor. Loading 
and unloading ships and trains, propelling 
huge barges, plowing, carrying back-break- 
ing burdens, sawing great timbers into lum- 
ber, hauling merchandise and numberless 
other heavy tasks are all performed by 
coolies. No work that can possibly be done 
by sheer muscular force seems too great, 
and the physical strength, or determination, 
of the Japanese laborer is astounding. The 
writer has even seen a score of them car- 
rying a house bodily on their shoulders, 
and an American employing coolies in a 
northern prefecture reports one of them 
drawing 3000 lbs. on a two wheeled cart 
over indifferent roads. He was so amazed 
himself that he had the load weighed as a 
record. 


Man-Power Transportation 

Even in Tokyo, the largest city and pre- 
sumably the most progressive, the great 
bulk of goods transportation is by man 
power, from towering carloads of light 
merchandise drawn by boys of eight, nine 
and ten, to uncut timber, steam boilers and 
heavy machinery by the huskier adults. 
And women do their share. The amount of 
labor saving machinery in use is negligible, 
and there is a reason for this—the coolie 
works for 20 to 30 cents per day; in re- 
mote districts it has been reported on 
good authority that he even toils 12 and 
14 hours a day for 5 cents! There are no 
labor unions in Japan worthy of the name, 
and a man must attain a certain amount of 
education before he may demand, legally, 
any wages at all. The great mass of coolies 
are so hopelessly ignorant that they do not 
know enough to ask more than their em- 
ployers see fit to give them. 

Horses are used to some extent, but their 


By Hi Sibley 


proportion is fractional. Even then the 
loads these small Japanese animals—we 
would call them ponies—draw are as large 
as some we are accustomed to see a team 
of heavy draft horses pulling in America. 
One of the largest and most modern de- 
partment stores in Tokyo, the Mitsukoshi, 
employs a fleet of light, horse-drawn de- 
livery wagons, and one or two other stores 
as well, but these are exceptions to the 
universal use of coolie carts. Compact as 
Tokyo is, it has a population equal to Chi- 
cago’s, and the distances are nearly as 
great, with the principal railway terminals 
widely separated. The time wasted in 
transporting freight and delivering par- 
cels by medieval methods in vogue must be 


enormous. Four hours for the delivery of 
a package from a store less than half a 
mile distant is a personal experience—and 
the package was marked ‘‘rush!’’ 

In the central portion of the city half 
a dozen horse-drawn sprinkling wagons are 
employed, and these are filled by a small 
gasoline motor pump from the Imperial 
moat, but in all other parts of Tokyo 
sprinkling is done by one man carts. These 
earts hold perhaps two barrels, and are 
filled from one of the numerous hand pumps 
or from a ditch, with a long-handled 
bucket. As Tokyo is a very windy city, 
and has an area of 60 sq. mi., there could 
be much improvement in the dust laying 
system; in fact, on dry and windy days it 


is a great discomfort to venture out at all. 


Osaka has trolley car sprinklers, but these 

















Type of Fiat truck in express service. 


It is painted a bright red 
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Left—Filling the water wagon. 


can cover only a limited portion of that 


city. 

A few of the principal fire companies 
use horses, but the great number of fire 
trucks are drawn by men, and with their 
antiquated fire fighting methods a confla- 
gration invariably spreads over a consider- 
able territory before it is subdued. Yoko- 
hama boasts the one and only motor fire 
engine in all Japan; it is an English make, 
a 75-hp. Merryweather, and during the four 
years it has been in use has effectually re- 
duced the fire loss in that seaport. The 
residents are very proud of their distine- 
tion. 


Fire Engine Cost Staggers 


Envious of the prestige which this mod- 
ern engine gave Yokohama, the city fathers 
of Osaka decided to have one, too, but 
when they learned the cost they were stag- 
gered, and concluded to fight fires in the 
traditional way. Only recently a fire wiped 
out a large section of that busy manufac- 
turing city, and no doubt the loss would 
have covered the purchase of several effi- 
cient motor fire engines. 

For so called ‘‘ quick delivery’’ of light 
parcels, the bicycle is used extensively, and 
motorcycles with side-car attachments are 
coming into popularity, but there are 
ONLY 21 MOTOR TRUCKS IN THE 
WHOLE EMPIRE OF JAPAN! 

The spectacle of a motor truck on the 
streets is so rare as to cause pedestrians 
to turn around for a second look, and the 
writer had some difficulty in locating one 
to photograph. All of these trucks are in 
express and post office service, with one 
or two exceptions. An electric service 
company has an electric truck of its own 
design for delivery purposes, and two or 
three Fords have the conventional body 
for parcel delivery, but the others are — 
Fiats, Isotta-Fraschini’s and one Max- 
well under contract with the Imperial 
Government Railways. 

Cheap coolie labor is the only ex- 
planation why merchantile and import 
houses have not adopted motor trucks, 
but even at that it would seem that the 


Each man covers about a block of city street. 


and no motor car in sight 


Japanese merchants, who are alert in so 
many other respects, would have had the 
enterprise at least to experiment with 
light delivery cars. In Osaka, the princi- 
pal manufacturing city and which has had 
a tremendous boom since the war curtailed 
many imports, there is more transportation 
of heavy materials and machinery than in 
any other city, and here the ancient ox- 
eart is much in use, as well as in the sea- 
port, Kobe. Not so much as a single motor 
truck is used for heavy cartage. 

The main thoroughfares of Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe and Osaka are wide enough 
and sufficiently well paved for the practi- 
eal use of motor trucks of almost any type 
and the only obstacle to the general adop- 
tion of these efficient carriers is the price 
of gasoline, which averages about 40 cents 
a gal. at this writing. Whether this price 
will be reduced as the motor car comes into 
more general use is a question, but the 
present production of gasoline in Japan 
is about 4,000,000 gal. per annum, with an 
estimated consumption by motor cars of 
100,000 gal. per month. Chauffeur’s and 
mechanic’s wages, on the other hand, are 
extremely low compared with our stand- 


ards, being from $15 to $25 per month. 


American manufacturers of motor trucks 
have accurate statistics on the cost of 
transporting goods per ton-mile in various 
sections of the United States, and in com- 
parison, here is a sample of the cost per 
ton-mile by man-power in Japan: The su- 
perintendent of a certain large concern in 


Right—Trolley car sprinkler. 
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This is the type of small truck used in 
the Japanese mail service 










Note wide street 


a remote section contracts for 100 men and 
women for a total of $11 per day. They 
average 90 lb. per trip of 500 yd. and carry 
that load 100 times a day, or a total of 
900,000 lb. a distance of 1500 ft. This is 
equivalent to 17144 tons moved 10 miles at 
a cost of only $11! The employer who sub- 
mitted these figures asserts this pace is 
maintained day after day without let up, 
in summer and winter. An American mo- 
tor truck company would hesitate to take 
on such a contract at that figure. The 
cost of carriage per ton-mile is much higher 
in the cities, but even then is absurdly low 
in comparison to our standards. All of 
which throws much light on the tardy adop- 
tion of the motor truck in Japan. 


Secretive on Military Trucks 


Just what is being done, or has been 
done, in the way of military motor trucks 
in Japan is difficult to ascertain. On this 
subject they are extremely secretive, and 
discourage investigation in a most effec- 
tive manner. Only recently an American 
innocently—so he claims—wandered into 
a military zone and spent a month in jail 
for it, which punishment has dampened 
the curiosity of other inquisitive, or 
thoughtless, foreigners. 

It is known, however, that some months 
ago the experiment was made of sending 
a number of military cars from Tokyo to 
Osaka. It is said that the cars which sur- 
vived the difficulties of the journey took 5 
days to cover the 350 miles, and only 
reached their destination at all by exer- 
tions that would have meant much wast- 
ed labor in war time. It is not likely 
that the experiment of dispatching cars 
a long distance in Japan would be at- 

tempted under present conditions in 
i time of war, both because of the time 
. that would be lost in sending munitions 
over the difficult roads and the labor 
that would be required to deal with 
breakdowns, which could be far better 
utilized in other ways. In consequence 
the Japanese armies would be com- 
pelled to transport on the railways. 

Here we have narrow-gage railways 
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At the left is the first steam fire engine in Japan, in use 40 years. 
motor fire truck at Yokohama, purchased in England 4 years ago. 


and according to rumor are already re- 
garded by the military authorities as in- 
adequate for the purposes of transport 
should the necessity arise. Proposals have 
been made to convert the lines into wide- 
gage in order to overcome the difficulties 
involved, but in this case the expense and 
disorganization of the railway service by 
a break in the gage would be serious. 

Motor car men familiar with the situa- 
tion maintain that the object of greater 
mobility of transport could be effected 
much more conveniently and at far less 
expense by widening the main roads and 
improving the gradients, as well as build- 
ing substantial bridges. This, of course, 
would be of great benefit to the country 
at large by improving inter-city communi- 
cation, relieving the railways and reducing 
the cost of transport. No doubt such a 
project will be put into full swing when 
the Japanese military attaches return from 
Kurope where they have observed the great 
work accomplished by the indispensable 
motor ear. 


Japanese-Built Trucks 

The military cars mentioned in the ex- 
periment above are said to have been of 
Japanese design and build, and of insuffi- 
cient power to negotiate the grades and 
occasional stretches of heavy road, but 
were it not for some of the weak bridges 
which had to be strengthened, it is very 
probable that some of our staunch Amer- 
ican motor trucks, such as were used in 
Mexico, would have made the trip in a 
highly satisfactory manner. There are no 
roads in Japan any worse than those en- 
countered by our trucks on the Mexican 
punitive expedition, and the main high- 
ways here are in general fully as good 
as the average American road, except 
for their limited width. 

Japan will never be a market for the 
farm tractor, for the average farm is 
just about large enough for a tractor to 
turn about in. Only one-tenth of this 
mountainous country is arable, and the 
farms average one and a half acres each, 
moreover, the principal farm product is 


rice alternated with wheat, grown in small 
patches. Rice being cultivated under 
water, the coolie works up to his knees in 
mud and turns up the soil with an odd 
pronged hoe. As many women as men are 
employed in this work. 


The time is not far away when the motor 
road building tractor will be in demand. 
Without doubt the next great national pro- 
ject is going to be a thorough rebuilding of 
the main trunk highways, and when this 
is done, so many sections are without rail- 
ways on account of the mountainous nature 
of the country that the economical truck 
transport and railway feeder is sure to 
come into general use. The Japanese may 
have been slow to see the advantages of 
the motor truck over their ancient methods 
of transport, but in other lines they have 
been quick to adopt European and Ameri- 
ean practices. Business men have almost 
universally discarded the incumbering ki- 
mono for the more convenient European 
clothes; modern buildings are being put up 
all over Osaka and Tokyo, street cars, in- 
terurban trams and trains are all run on 
modern and efficient systems, and the motor 
truck, that essential feature of all progres- 
sive communities, is certain to fill its place 
in the very near future. 

Several importers are now contemplating 
the active exploitation of motor trucks and 
light delivery cars. Once the pioneers have 
demonstrated their efficiency, Japan should 


It is very small and is drawn by volunteers. 
It is the only one in Japan 










Truck running between railway sta- 
tions. Note absence of traffic on broad 
street 


At the right is a 


become a tremendous market. For instance, 
there is Osaka. The city is manufacturing 
mad. There are five factories now to every 
one before the war. Manufacturers are 
taking every advantage of the new mar- 
kets opened to them, and as rapidly as pos- 
sible are adopting foreign methods of man- 
ufacture. The visiting American is asked 
innumerable questions concerning the lat- 
est methods employed in the states, and the 
Japanese are extremely sensitive when they 
learn they have been using obsolete meth- 
ods. Not having any precedent, or any 
standard of comparison, they cannot real- 
ize how antiquated their means of trans- 
port is, but once a few enterprising con- 
cerns establish motor truck service, there 
is no question that these alert manufactur- 
ers will adop them universally. 


Motor Car vs. Jinrikisha 


There seems to be some feeling that the 
motor car will throw the rikisha men out 
of work, and the motor truck will take the 
coolie’s job away from him, just as it was 
predicted in America when the first cars 
appeared that the horse would become an 
institution of the past. These short-sighted 
people cannot see that the motor car is 
ereative rather than destructive and that 
its advent has meant more work for every- 
one. Of course, the motor car did not have 
to meet conditions in America that we have 
here, but the nation is rapidly becoming 
revolutionized. 

Briefly then, the three obstacles confront- 
ing the motor truck are the high cost of 
gasoline, the competition of cheap coolie 
labor, and the narrow streets in old sece- 
tions of the cities. Any one of these 
appears formidable enough at_ first 
glance, but it must be remembered that 
conditions in Japan are rapidly improv- 
ing. As a nation Japan wishes to be 
the equal of any other nation, and in 
many respects she has proved that she 
is. She takes it very much to heart 
when a foreigner comes here and says, 
‘‘Why, you are hopelessly old fash- 
ioned; we did this way and that way a 
hundred years ago.’’ 








First Photographs Taken by Per- 


mission of the Government Show- 


ing Students at Army Aviation 
School in Training for Service in 


France 


Training of the thousands of military 
aviators in the new government aviation 
schools is shown step by step on this and 
the facing page. When the would-be war 
pilot applies for enlistment he is put through 
a very rigorous series of tests. One of these 
is illustrated in 2, which is a composite 
photograph showing three positions in which 
aviation candidates are examined for the 
vital sense of balance. The Chair and the 
aspirant are revolved rapidly and any sign 
of vertigo bars him 


When he is accepted he reports at the 
headquarters of one of the new aviation 
schools. 1 shows the new rookie report- 
ing for service 


3—The student aviator receives instruc- 


tion in interpreting ground formations from 
a height, etc., by officers of the French fiy- 
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ing corps. This shows Lieutenant Paul 
Montariol instructing a class at a govern- 
ment training station ‘‘Somewhere in 
America”’ 


The neophyte airmen then learn the me- 
chanics of the airplane... In 4 Lieutenant 
Victor W. Page, a motor expert, is unfold- 
ing the mysteries of the aviation engine 


The next step in the training is actual fly- 
ing instruction under an expert aviator in 
the U. S. A. school plane, as shown in Fig. 5 


6—Lights out. In the dormitory of an 
aviation training camp ‘‘Somewhere in 
America”’ 


7—At many points throughout the coun- 
try these aviation schools are springing up 
like magic. Instruction and construction 
proceed simultaneously. Here we have an 
army of carpenters erecting new hangars. 
Each day the demand for more equipment 
and area becomes more pressing. Skilled 
aviators are being turned out at the vari- 
ous aviation training camps and there is no 
fear of a recruiting drop for aviation serv- 
ice. There is the keenest enthusiasm and 
interest displayed by the young students 
who impatiently await to scale the sky over 
the fighting front 
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Right—Here is a line of complete new rear axles 

ready for immediate delivery in case of accident. 

Engines also can be supplied by the Gorey com- 

pany for certain makes. The motors in the picture 
are made by Herreshoff 


New Parts for. 
Old Cars 
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Left—Everything is ar- 
ranged in the Gorey stock 
room so as to be imme- 
diately available. No 
hunting for parts when 
the customer is in a 
hurry. On the shelves 
are a variety of hub caps 
and other parts for or- 
phaned cars 


Gorey Supplies Unused Parts for Orphans and Cars of 


HE business of supplying repair parts - 


for orphan cars or those of anti- 
quated vintage has become so important 
that one concern is making a success of 
specializing in new parts for the repair of 
these old-model vehicles. This concern is 
Joseph C. Gorey & Co., New York. The 
method of operation in this concern differs 
from that of most orphan-car parts or used- 
ear parts dealers in that everything sold 
is new and has never been on a car before. 
Most of the orphan-car parts dealers carry 
stocks which may be made up partially or 
wholly of parts which have seen service 
and which, though they may not be any 
worse for wear, cannot always be ‘‘ war- 
ranted strictly fresh.’’ 

Gorey parts are always brand new, and 
carry the same guarantee that the original 
part would carry from the manufacturer. 
Gorey has been in this business for eigh- 
teen years, and combines with his supply 
of new parts expert local service to owners. 

The company handles 8. R. B. axles, Wes- 


Ancient Vintage 


ton-Mott axles, Spicer joints, Blood joints, 
Hartford joints, McCord Co. fans. It ren- 
ders special service for Chalmers ’07, ’08, 
09, 710, 711, 712, ’13, 714 models; Hudson 
1909, 710, ’11, 712, ’713; Buick 1909, ’10, 
11; Cole, 1909, 710, ’11; Ewing, 1909, 710; 
Sultan 1908, ’09; Moore 1909; Grabowsky, 
1909, 710; Packard, 1909, 710, ’11; Henry, 
1910; Warren, 1910. They also are eastern 
distributors for Warner Gear Co., Muncie, 
Ind.; Spicer Mfg. Co., South Plainfield, N. 
J.; Hartford Auto Parts, Hartford, Conn.; 
and Mayer Carbureter Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and maintain in stock all material manu- 
factured by these concerns. 





CARBURETERS TO CAPACITY 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 27—The Turbo 
Carbureter Co., Milwaukee, Wis., organ- 
ized about six months ago with a capital 
stock of $60,000, is now operating its fac- 
tory at full capacity and has attained a 
large production of carbureting devices 


making possible the use of mixtures of 
gasoline and kerosene, and in the case of 
farm tractors, pure kerosene. The Turbo 
company deals directly with motor car 
manufacturers and is conducting sales to 
jobbers through a selling agency. The de- 
vice is based on the turbine principle and 
the vaporization of fuel is accomplished 
three times instead of only once, as in the 
ordinary carbureting device. 


The company is backed by a number of 
the leading manufacturers and business 
men of Milwaukee and its officers are: 
President Frederick L. Sivyer, head of 
the Northwestern Malleable Iron Co.; 
vice-president, J. P. Hummel, head of the 
Hummel & Downing Co.; treasurer, Adam 
J. Mayer, F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co.; sec- 
retary, Gladstone Cherry, of Arthur Young 
& Co., chartered public accountants; gen- 
eral manager, I. M. Smith. 
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More Pictures 
of the | 
zorey Establishment 















Right—Good traffic condi- 
tions are as necessary in- 
doors as on the road. 
Walking into the picture 
you may find bearings, 
magnetos and carbureters 
to the right, bushings, 
universals and hub caps 
on the left 














Left—Every story has 
two sides, and this is the 
left side of the main floor 
of the Gorey building 
shown above. Gears and 
pinions to fit 300 cars are 
provided here. A supply 
of hubs, pinions, trans- 
mission axles and springs 
iS kept in this department 
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Here are 60 disassembled motors on the rear 

section of the main floor of the Gorey building. 

Orders are filled here from as far away as 
South America 
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Electrical Equipment 
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sy David Penn Moreton & Darwin SHatch. 


Editor’s Note—Herewith is presented the fifty-fourth installment of a weekly series of articles begun in Motor AGE 
issue of June 29, designed to give the motorist the knowledge necessary to enable him to care for and repair any and all of 
the electrical features of his car, no matter what make or model it may be. At the conclusion of this series, ‘‘ Electrical 
Equipment of the Motor Car,’’ with additions, will be published in book form by the U. P. C. Book Co., Inc., in a size to 
fit the pocket conveniently. 


The fundamentals of electrical circuits of the motor car were explained through their analogy to water systems, and 
the relations of current pressure and resistance were brought out. This was followed by an explanation of series and 
multiple circuits, how electricity is made to do work in lighting, starting, signalling, etc. Calculating the capacity of a 
battery for starting and lighting and the cost of charging storage batteries and determining the torque a startmg motor 
must develop were explained. Action of primary batteries and dry cells was considered. A section was devoted to the 
makeup and action of lead and Edison storage batteries, and another to the care of lead batteries in service and the best 
methods of charging them. Magnets and electromagnetism then were considered, and the principles of generators and moters 





explained. A section on generator output was followed by one on the purpose and operation of the cutout. 


and engine and motor ¢gonnections then were considered. 


Electric moters 


Sources of Ignition Current and Fwdamental Principle of the Magneto 


HE early forms of ignition devices depended upon the pri- 
mary cell entirely as a source of electrical energy, but ow- 

ing to the failure of this source of energy under the severe strain 
placed upon it by the inefficient coils and contact wires, it was 
found to be inadequate to meet the requirement imposed upon 
it by the motor car manufacturers, who demanded as reliable a 
source of energy as it was possible to obtain. The use of the 
storage battery overcame come of the disadvantages of the pri- 
mary cells, but the storage batteries had to be charged and this 
meant that they must be removed from the cars at more or less 
regular intervals for charging, depending upon the service to 
which they were subjected. The storage battery, however, did 
not satisfactorily meet the demands, and as a result the mag- 
neto was developed and applied to the motor car engine. Later, 
however, suitable charging generators and regulating devices 
were developed, by which the storage battery could be kept in a 
condition of charge without being removed from the car, and 
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Fig. 297—Fundamental principle of the 

magneto 


it is at present used more than any other source of electrical 
energy for motor car engine ignition. 


Fundamental Principle of Magneto 


The fundamental principle upon which the magneto operates 
may be explained by reference to Fig. 297. A magnetic field is 
produced between the poles N and S of a strong permanent 
magnet. A coil of wire C is mounted on a suitable shaft so that 
it may be revolved in the magnetic field of the magnet. Now, 
as the coil of wire revolves the magnetic lines of force which 
are supposed to form the magnetic field will be cut by the sides 
of the coil and as a result an electrical pressure will be pro- 
duced in each of the two halves of each turn of the coil. The 
value of this pressure in any one of the wires at any instant will 
depend upon the rapidity with which the wire is moving across 
the magnetic lines in a direction perpendicular to them and also 
upon the strength of the magnetic field or the number of lines 
of magnetic force per.square centimeter. An inspection of the 
figure will show that the two sides of each of the turns are mov- 
ing parallel to the direction of the magnetic field when the plane 
of the coil is vertical, and hence when the coil is in this position 
no electrical pressure will be produced in it. When the plane 
of the coil is parallel to the direction of the magnetic field the 
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Fig. 298—Curve showing variation in value of electrical pressure 
produced in coil revolved in a uniform magnetic field 
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Fig. 999—Iron core for magneto 


two sides of each turn are moving perpendicular to the direction 
of the magnetic lines, and hence the lines of force are being cut 
at the greatest rate. It is interesting to note that the actual 
number of lines of magnetic force through the coil is at a maxi- 
mum when the rate at which the sides of the coil are cutting the 
lines of force is at a minimum, and also that the actual number 
of lines of force through the coil is at a minimum of zero when 
the rate of cutting is at a maximum, or the sides of the coil are 
moving perpendicular to the direction of the magnetic field. 

For positions intermediate between those referred to in the 
preceding lines the value of the electrical pressure in the wind- 
ing coil will depend upon the angular position of the coil with 
respect to a reference plane parallel or perpendicular to the 
magnetic field. The total pressure produced in the coil at any 
instant will be equal to the sum of the pressures produced in the 
several turns of the coil. The variation in value of this total 
pressure may be represented graphically by a curve, such as the 
are shown in Fig. 298. The distance along the horizontal cor- 
responds to the magnetic field, and the distance of the curve 
above or below the horizontal line corresponds to the value of 
the electrical pressure in the coil. The direction of the electrical 
pressure in the coil will change during the rotation of the coil 
as the movement of the two sides with respect to the magnetic 
field changes. This change takes place when the electrical pres- 
sure in the coil is zero. The electrical pressure is said to be 
positive for half a revolution and negative for half a revolution. 
It must be understood that these terms are only relative, and 
either part of the curve above or below may be considered the 
positive portion and the other part the negative portion, but it 
is common practice to think of the upper portion as being posi- 
tive and the lower portion negative. 

An electrical pressure of this kind is called an alternative pres- 
sure on account of its reversing in direction, and it would pro- 
duce an alternating current if it were to act on a closed elec- 
trical circuit. 





Fig. 300—Cross section of magnetic cir- 
cuit of magneto 
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Fig. 301—Cross section of magnetic cir- 
cuit of magneto 


The time required to complete one cycle is called the period. 
Thus the period of a sixty-cycle current or pressure is ys sec. 

Each of the individual sets of positive and negative values 
is called an alternation. 


Simple Form of Magneto 


In the construction of the magneto the coil of wire is wound 
on an iron coil similar in form to the one shown at A in Fig. 299. 
A cross-section through the iron core and coil is shown at B in 
the same figure. The iron core is mounted between pole pieces 
fastened to the poles of strong permanent magnets. Two cross- 
sections of the magnetic circuit are shown in Figs. 300 and 301 
respectively. With this construction the rate at which the mag- 
netic lines are cut is quite different from the case shown in 
Fig. 297. The magnetic lines seem to be carried around with 
the iron core toward the trailing tips of the pole pieces, as shown 
in Fig. 300, and they then rather quickly change their direction 
through the coil around the core as shown in Fig 301. The sud- 
den change in the number of lines of force through the coil re- 
sults in a high electrical pressure being produced in the ending 
of the coil. This high electrical pressure is as a rule quite de- 
sirable, as will be explained later. 

Four different positions of the iron core are shown in Fig. 302, 
and directly beneath them is shown a curve which represents the 
variation in the electrical pressure for all positions of the core. 
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L___»ONE REVOLUTION OF ARMATURE<——— 


Fig. 302—Variation in electrical pressure of magneto for different 
positions of armature core 
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How the tent looks when completed. The car is entirely concealed 


Reducing the High Cost of Touring 


é¢] TOW to Reduce the Cost of Touring’’ 

H well might be taken as the theme 
for an account of how to built a tent and 
fireless cooker. And build a tent and fire- 
less cooker for touring is just what Mr. 
and Mrs. E. T. Burdick, who own a ranch 
just outside Lankershim, near Los Angeles, 
Cal., have done. Mrs. Burdick made the 
tent herself. The tent covers the car, pro- 
vides a sleeping room on one side and a 
dining room on the other side, yet cost 
only about $9. The cost of the fireless 
cooker is negligible outside of a fireless 
kettle. The beauty of it all is that what 
has been done here can be done by others, 
given the proper directions. Mrs. Burdick 
has been so kind as to give Motor AGE 
details as to the material, etc., necessary 
for the tent and fireless cooker, and they 
are produced here for the benefit of read- 
ers. 


That the outfit has been proved through 
the real test of service is evident when 
you learn that it served as outfit for a trip 
of thousands of miles into Northern Ari- 
zona, the Grand Canyon, Painted Desert, 
Cliff Dwellings, the Petrified Forest and 
Montezuma’s Castle. The outfit consists of 
a Thermos bottle trunk which carries six 
Thermos bottles, so that 2 qt. of hot 
coffee, 2 qt. of cold milk and 2 qt. of 
ice water are on tap all the time. The 
fireless cooker is a renovated, or resurrect- 
ed, candy bucket, the cooking compart- 
ment being of aluminum surrounded by a 
packing of cork and newspapers. A spe- 
cial blue flame oil stove was built just to 
fit the car, and the tent completely houses 
the car, forming a bedroom on one side of 
the machine and a dining room and kitchen 
on the other side. The entire outfit only 
weighs 145 Ib. 

As to how to make the tent and fireless 
cooker: 


The Fireless Cooker 


Take a candy pail or tobacco pail, and 
eut rounds of newspaper to fit the bottom 
to the depth of 2%4-in. Get a straight pail 
or cottolene can that will hold a common 
fireless 4-qt. kettle and small iron disk. 
Place it in center and jam it around with 
paper. Cut more circles of paper to fill 
the space to: the top. Cover with canvas 
or any heavy cloth, and press firmly on top. 


Hook on the cover and fasten to running 
board with screws. 
The Tent 

The canvas roof overall requires 13 yd. 
of 48 in. wide canvas. The sides, which are 
of heavy sheeting, as indicated in illustra- 
tion, require 60 yd. of material. For the 
dining room side two 6-ft. poles, jointed 
and made with a tin ferrule in the center, 
are necessary. For the front use three 
breadths 6 ft. 4 in. long. A door is cut in 
the center and extra cloth allows it to lap 
when closed. For the sides use two breadths 
6 ft. 4 in. slanted to the top of car and 4 
in. extra for a 1-in. hem at the top and a 
3-in. hem at the bottom. 

For the sleeping side, wall one breadth of 
cloth the length of the car, and use three 
and one-half breadths for the ends, slant- 
ing them from 3 ft. to top of car, allowing 
4 in. again. Back of the car sew two 
breadths 8 ft. long to the top and lap on 
each side by double tie strings. A strip 
is sewed to the top and tied at the bottom 
on the front of the car, the tying being 
made to the frame of the windshield and 
the tent. As a cover for the hood, use 
one breadth clear around, fitted to one and 
one-half breadths 5 ft. long with tie strings 
to tents and windshield frame, 3-in. hem at 
bottom on all, l-in. hem at top. Loops of 
fourfold cloth may be stitched on around 
for the stakes. 


Use Large Spikes 


Very large spikes were used for these 
tent stakes. Driven easy, they never split 
or pull up. The hem around the top of the 
tent is for a light rope to be run in so no 
strain will be on cloth. Little iron rings 
at the corners accommodate the guy ropes. 

The dining room side has a half breadth 
on each side for the floor cloth, this being 
omitted from across the front, while the 
sleeping side has it all around. The floor 
cloth is fitted at the corners on both. 

This tent might be pitched as a separate 
unit from the car, using stakes to support 
the roof in place of the car itself. As a 
home-made tent which is a part and parcel 
of the car, it has no superior. With the 
complete protection of the car the seats of 
the machine also can be used as part of 
the tent home, for sleeping purposes and 
sO on. 
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Food Thrift 


SAVE THE WHEAT—One wheatless meal 
a day. Use corn, oatmeal, rye or barley bread 
and non-wheat breakfast foods. Order bread 
24 hr. in advance so your baker will not bake 
beyond his needs. Cut the loaf on the table 
and only as required. Use stale bread for 
cooking toast, etc. Eat less cake and pastry. 
Our wheat harvest is far below normal. If 
each person weekly saves 1 lb. of wheat flour 
that means 150,000,000 more bushels of wheat 
for the allies to mix in their bread. This will 
help them to save DEMOCRACY. 


SAVE THE MEAT—Beef, mutton or pork 
not more than once daily. Use freely vege- 
tables and fish. At the meat meal serve 
smaller portion and stews instead of steaks. 
Make made dishes of all left-overs. Do this 
and there will be meat enough for everyone 
at a reasonable price. If we save an ounce 
of meat each day for a person we will have 
additional supply equal to 2,200,000 cattle. 


SAVE THE MILK—tThe children must have 
milk. Use every drop. Use buttermilk and 
sour milk for cooking and making cottage 
cheese. Use less cream. 


SAVE THE FATS—We are the world’s 
greatest fat wasters. Fat is food. Butter is 
essential for the growth and health of chil- 
dren. Use butter on the table as usual, but 
not in cooking. Other fats are as good. Re- 
duce use of fried foods. Soap contains fats. 
Do not waste it. Make your own washing 
soap at home out of the saved fats. 


SAVE THE SUGAR—Sugar is scarcer. We 
use to-day three times aS much per person as 
our allies. So there may be enough for all at 
reasonable price, use less candy and sweet 
drinks. Do not stint sugar in putting up 
fruit and jams, They will save butter. 


SAVE THE FUEL—Coal comes from a dis- 
tance and our railways are overburdened 
hauling war material. Help relieve them by 


—- fewer fires. Use wood when you can 
get it. 


USE THE PERISHABLE FOODS—Fruits 
and vegetables we have in abundance. Asa 
nation we eat too little green stuffs. Double 
their use and improve your health. Store po- 
tatoes and other roots properly and they will 
keep. Begin now to can or dry all surplus 
garden products. 


USE LOCAL SUPPLIES—Patronize your 
local producer. Distance means money. Buy 
perishable food from the neighborhood near- 
est you and thus save transportation.—Her- 


bert Hoover, United States Food Commis- 
sioner. 


Save Wheat: Use Corn and Oats 
CORNMEAL MUFFINS 


1 cup sour milk 
14% cups flour 
% cup cornmeal 
1 to 2 tbsp. fat 
1 to 2 tbsp. sugar 
1 egg 
% tsp. soda 
2 tsp. baking powder 
Mix milk, egg and melted fat and add dry 
ingredients, well mixed. 


OATMEAL MUFFINS 

% cup milk 
1 cup cooked oatmeal or rolled oats 

eee 
2 tbsp. fat 
1% cups flour 
2 tbsp. sugar 
% tsp. salt 
4 tsp. baking powder 

Cook oatmeal, using one part oatmeal to 
two parts water. A larger proportion of water 
makes too soft a mush and gummy muffins. 
Mix milk, oatmeal, egg and melted fat. Add 
dry ingredients after sifting them together. 


Bake 25 to 30 min. This makes ten to twelve 
muffins. 


INDIAN PUDDING 


% cup cornmeal 
1 qt. milk 
1% tsp. salt 
3 tbsp. sugar, or 
% cup molasses 

Heat the milk. Sift in the cornmeal as in 
making mush. Turn into buttered baking 
dish, put dish in pan of water and bake very 
slowly 2% to 3. hr. Serve with hatd sauce, 
cream or crushed fruit. 
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Lighting from Ford Magneto 


UITE often Motor AGE receives in- 


quiries from readers who own Ford 
Cais, aS to whether the fittings of electric 
headlamps deriving their energy from the 
Ford magneto will cause any injury to the 
latter. This applies, of course, to the 
earlier models of the Ford cars, which were 
fitted with gas lamps. There seems to be 
much misconception as to the functions of 
this type of magneto and it is therefore 
well to get the facts in mind. 


Essentially the Ford magneto is a low- 
tension alternating current generator, the 
average E. M. F. (electromotive force) of 
which when working through a normal re- 
sistance is about 12 to 14 volts. The Ford 
company made the early types of magnetos 
of ample proportion, so that the available 
current is in excess of that actually re- 
quired for ignition. Hence when the car 
is running at a fairly high rate of speed, 
the excess current produced will over-sat- 
urate the coils causing excessive sparking 
at the contact points. 

Greater Efficiency 


It has been found that by using this 
surplus current, the effect, instead of les- 
sening the efficiency of the coils, is to en- 
hance it, for the coil is then supplied with 
the proper working current. Thus excess 
sparking and erratic firing are done away 
with. 


These magnetos are capable of giving in 
practice about 2 amp. of excess current in 
addition to supplying current for the coils. 
When this current is diverted into two 
headlights wired in series and using a 6- 
volt lamp, it will give a satisfactory light 
for driving purposes. 


In some eases the excess current may be 
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CORRECT INCORRECT 


Correct and incorrect methods of stop- 
ping headlight glare by covering half of 
-lamp 


HEFL SUPPORT 
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SPARH PLUG CLEANER 


Heel support, left, and spark plug 
cleaner, right, both home-made 


as high as 4 amp. The latter is especially 
true of cars that use what is commonly 
ealled a master vibrator. The master vi- 
brator which substitutes only one vibrator 
for the four tremblers on the coils, re- 
duces greatly the current required for igni- 
tion and leaves more power available for 
lighting. 
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Two Home-Made Devices 


Lyndon, Ky.—Editor Motor AcE: I am 
submitting herewith drawings of two home- 
made accessories which I have found ex- 
tremely valuable in my Lyons-Knight car. 


The heel support, shown on the ‘left, is 
made from a 4-in. standard brass floor 
flange and a 4 by 2-in. brass nipple. The 
support proper,,is. turned out of a piece of 
oak or other hard wood. Of.course the idea 
can be.adjusted to suit the conditions. 


The spark plug cleaner will enable the 


spark plug to be cleaned to the extreme 


depth of the poréelain, something the or- 
dinary knife blade will not do—C. W. 
Fowler. 


- 


Stopping Headlight Glare | 


Editor Motor AGE—So many motorists 
do not seem to know the correct way to 
prepare their lights for stopping the glare, 
that a little information on this point may © 
not be amiss. By referring to the illus- 
tration it will be seen that it is the bottom 
half and not the top half that should be 
covered up to eliminate the glare. This 
can be proven by driving the ear up to 


within a few feet of the garage door, or .- 


some wall, in such a manner that the lights 
will throw two bright circles or spots. ..Cut 
off the light from one lamp by covering ‘up 
first the lower and then the upper half with 
your cap or any other thing. When you 
cover the lower half you will note that the 
light is thrown directly upon the ground 
in front of the car. To show the result of 
the incorrect. way, place the hat or cap over 
the upper half and you will have the light 
in the air and directly in the face of the 
driver coming toward you, which is incor- 
rect.—S. C. Schmidt, Marysville, Kan. 





AJAX TIRE MILEAGE 


New York, July 28—The complete rec- 
ords of the winners in the fourth annual 
tire mileage contest of the Ajax Rubber 
Co., report of which was given in MOTOR 
AGE of last week, follow: 


Miles Driver Address 
37,482 Fred Weitzman...Brooklyn, N. Y. 
33,072 Jos. Schoenbaum..New York 
29,393 


W. F. Trueman... St. Louis, Mo. 


28,612 Henry Reich...... New York 

26,288 Frank Gray...... Chicago, Ill. 

36,007 Jos. Horowitz....New York ’ 
25,722 Frank Levine.....Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
25,350 Geo. C. Mathis....New Haven, Conn. 
25,016 Carl Knapp...... New York 


24,066 Aaron Jacobs....New York 
23,121 Edgar LeFeire....Fond du Lac, Wis. 


21,732 Joseph Pentz..... New York 

21,445 Wm. H. Adams... New York 

21,259 Jos. Rolland..... New York 

17,123 Thos. C. Meyers...New Market, Va. 
16,342 Joseph Kennelly.. Jersey City, N. J. 
16,044 R. E. Derby...... Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
15,791 James Boyle...... New York 


15,551 R. W. Sheldon....Springfield, Mass. 
14,798 N. S. Dilworth... Hemet, Cal. 


14,600 F. R. Colson...... Greensboro, N. C. 
13,852 Jos. Goddard..... Scranton, Pa. 
13,383 Wm. Lawther.....Pittsburgh, Pa. 
13,314 F. G. Drake...... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
12,891 agg J L. Graham..Denver, Col. 
12,810 H. G. Tracy..... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
12,095 Walter L. Woods. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
12,0381 R. W. Colie...... Syracuse, N. Y. 
11,840 James Judd...... New York 

11,622 Wdward Gant..... Millville, N. J. 


11,161 Anthony B. Silver. Haverhill, Mass. 


11,500 John Buttler..... Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
11,499 Roy H. Anderson..Springfield; Mass. 
11,825 Wm. A. Gaede.... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
11,100 Raymond Johnson. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
10,987 Edwin Thackman. Reading, Pa. 
10,691 David L. Brown...New York 
10,030 S. L. Carpenter... New Rochelle, N. Y. 
10,462 Robert Steimle....College Point, L. I. 
9,883 Jos. J. Bartz..... Chicago 
9,737 Alex Pickering. ...Griffen, Ga. 
9,250 D. R. Hillquist.... Brooklyn, N. Y. ' 
8,824 Jos. J. Schunk.... Yonkers, N. Y. 
9,794 G. Snuman....... Greenwood, Mass. 
8,745 L. Shomo........ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
8,223 C. C. Schieber.... Scranton, Pa. 
8,541 Martin L. Doyle... New York 
8,135 William Aldridge.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
7,509 R. W. Hamilton...New York 
6,389 Edward Snyder... Oak Park, Il. 





LIKE MOTORIST; LIKE MOTORMAN 

Boston, Mass., July 28—Some time ago 
when the police were making a crusade 
against motorists in East Boston some of 
the motorists made the suggestion that the 
officers should not play favorites, that they 
might go after the motormen of street cars. 
The suggestion reached the police captain 
and he told his men to treat all alike. As 
a result two of the motormen of the street- 
car company were brought into court and 
the judge feund them guilty of speeding, 
so they were fined $20. The cases have 


been appealed by the railroad company. 


MIDLAND RELAY TRIPS SOON 

Louisville, Ky., July 27—The Midland 
Trail relay trip will begin from Washing- 
ton at 10 o’clock on the morning of Aug. 
7. The trip will be divided between many 
couriers along the route from Washington 
to San Francisco, and the entire trip will 
be made via the Midland Trail route. Be- 
tween Mount Sterling, Ky., and Louisville, 
Bert Straus of Louisville will carry the 
message to. be delivered by the couriers. 
The trip will be resumed here by W. P.° 
Callahan, also of Louisville, who will carry 
the message to Vincennes, Ind. 

Two new couriers along the trail have 
been announced as follows: Charles A. 
Midelburg, Charlestown, W. Va., from 
White Sulphur, W. Va., to Ashland, Ky., 
and H. J. C. Beckemeyer, Carlisle, Il., from 
Vincennes, Ind., to St. Louis. Mr. Becke- 
meyer is vice-president of the Midland 
Trail Association. The postponement of the 
trip was due to poor conditions of the Cali- 
fornia roads through the Yosemite valley. 
Conditions there, however, have been im- 
proved, and the relay trip-will not be in- 
terrupted by bad going in that section ac- 
cording to road information. 
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STARTER PUTS OUT SPOTLIGHT 


Probably Due to Large Current Required 
in Starting 

ION CITY, Ill.—Editor Motor AcrE—I have 

an Old Sol No. 77 spotlight and would 
Hke to know just where to attach to the wire 
to the lighting circuit. The way I have it 
attached at present the spotlight goes out 
when the starter button is pressed, and lights 
when it is released. 

2—In three days’ time I have burned two 
large bulbs in the right headlight. Would 
the crossing of the wires which come up 
through the lamp post cause this? 

3—IEixplain the use of the two wires which 
come to each headlight when the dimmers 
are turned on and when lights are in use.— 
George W. Shaw. 

1—That the spotlight goes out when the 
starter pedal is depressed and lights when 
the pedal is released is most likely due to 
the fact that as a result of the very large 
eurrent required for starting there is a high 
drop in voltage inside the battery and the 
effective voltage may be only half what it 
is normally when the starter is turned off. 
Therefore, the spotlight would go out, or 
at least become exceedingly dim, which- 
ever way it was connected to the battery, 
and there is probably no better method of 
connection than the present one. 

2—A short circuit in the wires leading 
to a lamp would not cause the lamp fila- 
ment to burn out; it might cause the wires 
to burn out. The burning out of the lamp 
filaments may be due to too high voltage 
resulting from improper regulation of the 
generator. | 

3—As you do not state what type of dim- 
mer you are using it is difficult for us to 
explain the functions of the wires. We 
presume, however, that there are two bulbs 
in the lamps, a main headlamp bulb and a 
dimmer bulb. In that case one of the wires 
will carry the current to the main bulb and 
the other wire to the dimmer bulb, the posi- 
tion of the lighting switch determining the 
wire through which the current flows. 


Gasoline vs. Electricity 


Watertown, S. D.—Editor Motor AGE— 
How does a new 7 hp. gas engine compare in 
hp. with a new 7 hp. electric motor?—F. 
Spurrell. 


Theoretically the horsepower is the same, 


but the electric motor is generally capable 
of standing quite an overload of voltage 
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Fig. 2—Lightening connecting rod by 
drilling 


and current which will bring up its horse- 
power considerably. Where only light 
power is required, the electric motor is to 
be recommended. Its rated horsepower is 
by no means its limit, for as above stated, 
this is rated low and can sometimes suc- 
cessfully withstand a 100 per cent over- 
load when called upon to do so. A 7 hp. 
gasoline engine might balk long before the 
electric motor when extra loads were to be 
carried. Also, there is a steadier applica- 
tion of the power with the electric motor. 





Fig. 1—Mechanism of the Webb~Jay vacuum gage and dial layout for determining gasoline 
mileage 
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CONVERTS FORD INTO RACING CAR 


Advisable to Fit High Speed Camshaft on 
Machine 


Mansfield, Ohio—Editor Motor AGE—I wish 
to ask some questions about a reconstructed 
Ford with the following specifications: Motor 
—Roof sixteen-valve head, Miller 1%-in. rac- 
ing carbureter, Lynite pistons with leakproof 
rings, racing camshaft and lightened connect- 
ing rods. Lubrication—Detroit or Manzel 
force feed oilers with separate pump for each 
feed and capable of handling more than one 
kind of oil. Springing—Rest-More full ellip- 
tic springs. Wheels—Houk wire wheels with 
Goodyear cord tires. 

1—Would you advise the use of racing cam- 
shaft? 

2—Show by drawing how the connecting 
rods may be lightened by drilling, without 


- weakening same. 


3—How many oil feeds? Where to? What 
grade of oil, and how many drops per minute 
per 100 r.p.m.? 

4—How much and in what manner can the 
frame be lowered with Rest-More springs? 

5—Is the present cooling system good 
enough for sustained high speed? If not, 
how can it be made so? 

6—Is the present steering gear strong and 
safe enough with an 18-in. wheel? If not, 
how can it be made so? 

7—What is the present rear axle ratio? 
What ratio do vou advise for road work? 
Track work? Would larger wheels help? 


8—Who makes gears of a higher ratio for 
Fords? 


9—Is gravity feed all right if the bottom of 
the tank is 1% in. above the frame? 
_ 10—Who makes radiators for Fords having 
increased capacity? 

1—Would the car run better if I installed a 
Splitdorf Dixie magneto and removed the 
magnets from the old magneto? Is this mag- 
a considered a good one for racing?— 

ivver. 


1—If you want speed, yes. 

2—Fig. 2 shows how connecting rods 
are drilled to remove some of the metal 
in the web, to lighten them. 

Must Have Oil Leads 

3—If you fit a force-feed type of oiling, 
you will have to experiment with the kind 
of oil to use as well as how many leads to 
fit. As a general thing, there should be a 
lead to each one of the main bearings and 
to the timing gears. The overflow will 
take care of the pistons and connecting rod 
bearings. No definite information can be 
given as to the number of drops to feed; 
this must be tried out by actual running 
of the car and noting the performance of 
the engine. We suggest that you fit some 
kind of a pump to be driven off the cam- 
shaft in the manner shown in the Reader’s 
Clearing House of Motor AGE issue of 
June 7. 

This will take care of the oiling at high 
speeds, inasmuch as there is positive flow 
of oil at all times to the timing gear case. 
This system should properly oil the con- 
necting rods, pistons and main bearings 
without having to carry special oil ducts 
to these. In other words, you do not change 
the original oiling system, but you do help 
the oil get back to the timing gears. At 
high speeds the ordinary Ford oiling sys- 
tem sometimes fails owing to the oil return 
pipe located in the crankcase vibrating so 
much that sufficient oil is not caught in it. 

4—-By underslinging the springs on the 
axles, it is possible to lower.the frame of 
the car about 4 in. 

5—You would be safer if you installed 
some form of water circulater, such as are 
on the market for Ford cars. It would 
also be a good plan to remove the water in- 
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let connection on the radiator and solder 
on an auxiliary tank to the radiator. 


_ 6—Here again we must advise you to 
play safe. Although the ordinary form of 
Ford steering gear is simple and quite effi- 
cient at moderate speeds, say up to 40 
m.p.h., it becomes a difficult matter to hold 
a car on the track or road at speeds around 
the 60 m.p.h. mark with a car equipped 
with such a type of steering gear. You 
must remember that the Ford car is de- 
signed primarily as an everyday car and 
you cannot have the same equipment on a 
racing job. There are on the market types 
of irreversible steering gears of the worm 
and sector type for the Ford car and by 
fitting one of these you should have no 
trouble with holding the car to the road. 

7—3.63 to 1. For the road, 3 to 1 and 
the track, 2.5 to 1. We do not think that 
the larger wheels would be any advantage 
to you, in fact, they may make the car 
steer hard. 

8—Nearly all of the accessory houses 
which sell parts for Ford cars can furnish 
these. The average price per set is about 
$12. 


9—Yes. 

10—The National Can Co., Detroit. 

11—For speed work it is very likely that 
the magneto you mention would be pre- 
ferred to the Ford type using the coils. 
We see no reason why you should not get 
any but the best results with it. 


EXTRA IGNITION SYSTEM ON CAR 


Possible to Have Magneto and Battery 
System 


Melbourne, Australia—Editor Motor AGE— 
The Atwater Kent ignition system on my 
1917 Hupmobile worked splendidly until one 
day I left the lights turned on for a few 
hours, and when I tried to start my engine 
found it was lifeless. After allowing the car 
to stand for 24 hr. the battery seemed to be 
somewhat better and I managed to start my 
engine and allowed it to run for a good while 
and so recharged the battery. Then I got 
a Dixie magneto and had it fitted, and 
the magneto works all right, still it is very 
hard to start the car by using the handle. 
Could I have my Atwater Kent ignition re- 
placed and use it with the magneto? One 
person says it would want four more spark 
plugs and four new wires, and I could then 
have both systems of ignition working either 
separately, or both=together. Another says 
I could have the Atwater Kent replaced and 
start easily on such, then keep the engine 
going on that all the time, or, if I preferred 
it, to switch on to the magneto. Is such an 
idea possible and would it do any harm? 

2—I cannot get more than an average of 20 
to 30 m.p.h.; others say they get 45 to 50 with 
their car, same model. I tried kerosene, one 
to two of benzine, but found it would not 
work.—T. H. Merson. 


It is quite possible to use the Atwater 
Kent system in conjunction with the mag- 
neto and the best plan we think would be 
to have both systems entirely independent. 
This would require a separate set of spark 
plugs for the Atwater Kent system, with 
high tension cables leading from the At- 
water Kent distributor to the spark plugs. 
You would also have two ignition switches 
on the dashboard, one for the magneto and 
one for the Atwater Kent system. We 
would use the battery system merely to 
start with. Before starting we would turn 
on both the magneto and the battery sys- 
tem, and as soon as the engine was running 
we would turn the battery system off. 


2—A falling off in power may be due to . 


many things. For instance, if the brakes 
are not properly adjusted, or adjusted too 
tight, naturally the car will be slowed up. 
If the engine has good compression and the 
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Fig. 3—Dimensions of Saxon Siz steering 
gear 


ignition and carburetion, together with the 
lubrication, is correct, it is probable that 
the trouble is in the elutch. Before sus- 
pecting the clutch, however, be sure that 
the engine is free from carbon deposits and 
that the valves are properly ground. In 
other words make sure that the powerplant 
is in the best of shape, then if you still 
cannot get any more speed out of the car 
you may be reasonably assured that the 
clutch needs adjustment. 

The only clutch adjustment on this car 
is in the throw-out control. If you look at 
the clutch mechanism you will note that 
the clutch pedal operates on a trunnion 
shaft, with a trunnion lever connected di- 
rectly with a connection to the clutch cam 
lever, which bears against the end of the 
clutch rod extending through the transmis- 
sion case to the clutch throw-out yoke. 

The clutch cam lever is provided with 
holes at different distances from the cam, 
which arrangement changes the pressure 
necessary to disengage the clutch and also 
changes the distance necessary for the 
clutch to be thrown out before the clutch 
brake will become operative. 


Vacuum Gage Explained 


Maroa, [Jll.—Editor MoTror AGEr—Explain 
action of the Webb Jay vacuum gage, and, in 
your opinion, is it an accurate recorder of 
mileage per gallon? 

—Where is the Stewart tire pump in- 
stalled on a 1916 Studebaker?—A Subscriber. 

An illustration of the working parts of 
the Webb-Jay vacuum gage is shown in 
Fig. 1. The hand of the instrument will 
work every time the vacuum tank fills and 
empties. Each time the tank fills it takes 
in 1/40 gal. and this figure is used in de- 


termining the mileage that is being ob- 
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tained with the gasoline. Pay no atten- 
tion to the figures on the gage itself. They 
do not give you a direct reading. You must 
use the speedometer in connection with the 
gage when figuring the gasoline mileage. 
The way this is done is as follows: When 
the needle of the instrument comes to the 
rest position, note the reading of the 
figures on the speedometer, which give you 
the miles in tenths. Suppose this to be 0.3 
of a mile. As soon as the tank begins to 
fill, the needle will move toward the 
center of the instrument and as the tank 
empties, towards the rest position again. 
At this point note the reading on the speed- 
ometer again. Suppose this now reads .9 
of a mile. The difference between these 
two figures is .6. Now refer to the top fig- 
ures of the scale on the vacuum gage and 
under the figure 6 you will find the figure 
12, which means that you are getting 12 
miles to the gallon of fuel. 

2—This car is not fitted with a tire 


pump. 


Axle and Steering Dimensions 


Anderson, Ind.—Editor Motor AGE—Pub- 
lish diagram showing the principal dimen- 
sions of the steering gear as used on the 
Saxon Six. Also a drawing of the front axle 
4 bl cates Booth, giving dimensions.— 


A diagram of the Saxon Six steering gear 
is shown in Fig. 3 and the Scripps-Booth 
front axle in Fig. 4. 


Wants Automatic Controller 


Fort Atkinson, lowa—Editor Motor AcRr— 
I wish to do away with the storage battery on 
my model 1914 5-passenger Case touring car 
and instead use an automatic light controller 
between the generator and the lights. The 
generator is a 6-volt Westinghouse. If such 
a change can be made, please advise me what 
kind of an automatic light controller would be 
suitable and where 1 could obtain one. I 
would like to fit this car on the same prin- 
ciple as the Ford. Also explain how to fit the 
wiring.—Anton Kruse. 

It is not possible to operate this system 
with the battery disconnected, as at high 
speed with little or no lamp load the volt- 
age would run up so high that the field coils 
would burn out. There is no regulator 
made that fits this particular case. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the manufacturer of this gen- 
erator, manufactures a number of different 
styles of generators, employing different 
systems of control. Some of them have 
constant voltage control, so that the gen- 
erator voltage is substantially the same 
whether the battery is connected or not. 
You might be able to exchange your gener- 
ator for one of these. Another plan would 
be to have a resistance unit or rheostat 
made which would take the place of the 
battery. It should be of such design as to 
absorb about 15 amp. at 6 volts without 
overheating. If this were connected in 
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Fig. 4—Layout of the Scripps-Booth front acle, showing principal dimensions 
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place of the battery the regulation would 
be substantially the same as if the battery 
were used, but, of course, all the current 
would be wasted. 

The Ford system employs a magneto 
which is self-regulating to a certain extent. 
It is not possible to get exactly the same 
effect with a dynamo generator. 


Controlling Light on Ford 


Detroit—Editor Motor AGE—What is the 
best way to control headlights on a Ford car 
when using the regular lighting system? Ex- 
pect to put on Corning conaphore glass to 
eliminate glare, but wish to have brighter 
lights at low speed.—M. C. Brady. 


There is no way to increase the bright- 
ness of the lights at low speed. 


Crankcase Oil Temperature 


St. Louis, Mo.—Editor Motor AGE—What 
is the temperature of the oil in the crankcase 
when water is at the boiling point in the 
Buick, Oakland, Chalmers and Jeffery ?—S. 
A. Will. | 

It is impossible to give a definite answer 
to this question, inasmuch as the tempera- 
ture will vary with the design of the en- 
gine and the capacity of the radiator. Nor- 
mally the oil in the crankcase pump will be 
at a temperature of about 124 to 130 deg. 
F. With a rise in temperature as the water 
gets to the boiling point, it is probable that 
the temperature of the oil will be anywhere 
from 140 to 155 deg. F. 





Disbrow Special Specifications 


Tiffin, lowa—Editor Motor AGE—What is 
the maximum r.p.m. of the various models of 
the Louis Disbrow semi-special racing cars? 
The brake horsepower of each and the price? 

2—Is .025 too close to set the points on the 
Chandler Six spark plugs? | 

3—What is the gear ratio of the following 
racing cars: Packard, Stutz, Peugeot, Mercer 
and Oldfield Special? 

4—-What is the brake horsepower of the 
new Chandler Six 3% by 5 in. engine? How 
many miles per hour is this car capable of 
traveling?—F. A. Work. 


1—On the model A cars the maximum 
r.p.m. is 2400 and the brake horsepower is 
100. On the model C cars these figures are 
The price of the 


3600 and 73 respectively. 
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Fig. 6—Where to connect ammeter on 
Buick B 36 


model A is $2,900 and that of the model C 
$3,000. The model B has been discontinued, 
the maker believing that this car had too 
much power than was needed for ordinary 
use. 

2—No. 

3—This information is hard to get, inas- 
much as most of the drivers do not care 
to divulge this. The gear ratio is not al- 
ways the same on each car when used in 
different races. Thus a car that might be 
raced at the Indianapolis track will very 
often have its gear ratio changed for the 


Chicago track. 


4—-The makers of this car do not care 
to give out this information at the present 
time. 


Ammeter on Buick B-36 


Angelica, Wis.—Editor Motor Acr—I have 
had a lot of trouble with my storage battery 
running out in the last two months on my 
Buick B 36 fitted with Delco system. I put 
in new brushes and bought a new ammeter 


but cannot see how to connect.same. Publish 
.%, » Fig. 5—Valve 
- timing chart 


for Cole eight 
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a sketch of wiring so that it will show charge 
and discharge.—J. L. DeCook. 


To connect the ammeter on this model, 
the strap connecting the terminals 1 and 
2 of the motor-generator must be removed. 
On some of the machines this strap is on 
the inside of the frame as shown at B 
making it necessary to remove the motor 
generator from the car and disassemble it 
in order to cut the strap. On some other 
cars the strap is on the outside, as at A. 
In this case it can be cut with a hacksaw, 
without removing the motor-generator 
from the car. After this strap has been 
cut, a tap is made on the wire from No. 2 
terminal to the positive terminal of the 
ammeter, and a wire run from the other 
terminal of the ammeter to No. 1 terminal. 


Timing Camshaft on Eight 


West Bend, Wis.—Editor Motor AGE—Pub- 
lish a drawing for an eight-cylinder nk- 
shaft and camshaft, also the instructions as 
to timing same.—Eugene Gehl, 


An illustration showing an eight cylin- 
der crankshaft and cam shaft, together 
with the timing of the latter, such as used 
in the Cole eight, is shown in Fig. 5 and 7. 

The valve timing of an eight-cylinder en- 
gine differs naturally from that of a four 
or six. The cylinders are numbered 1-2-3-4 
on the right side of the engine, beginning 
at the front and 5-6-7-8 on the left, No. 5 
cylinder being the front cylinder on the 
left side. The order of firing is 1-8, 3-6, 
4-5, 2-7, which gives power strokes alternat- 
ing on opposite sides. There being eight 
cylinders, each firing once in two revolu- 
tions of the crankshaft, the power strokes 
will come 90 deg. apart. 


Wiring on Saxon Six 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Editor Motor AGEr— 
Make a drawing for wiring up a 1916 Saxon 
six showing complete wiring of battery, re- 
lay, coil, generator, motor, lights and horn, 
also if fuse block should be used. Car is 
swepee with Atwater Kent ignition.—W. E. 
Ralstin. 


This is shown in Fig. 9. 


Wants Varied Information 


Zearing, Ila.—Editor Motor Acr—Is the re- 
lay on a Delco cutout connected with the 
voltage coil? ; 

2-—What concern made the engine used in 
the 1912 model Norwalk 6? 

3—Who made the rear axles? 

4—-Was this model made with a touring 
—* The one I have has a two-passenger 

ody. 

5—Who supplies parts for this car? 

6—Why is it not possible to actuate a pop- 
pet type valve in much the same way that 
the sleeves on a Knight motor are operated— 
i.e., by means of an eccentric shaft. Could 
not a suitable coupling be devised to connect 
the eccentric with the valve stem direct? 
This would eliminate power loss due to com- 
pressing valve springs.—W. W. Bissell. 


1—Yes. The electro-magnet has a com- 


pound winding consisting of a voltage coil 
of many turns of fine wire, which is con- 
nected across the generator terminals, and 
a current coil of a few turns of coarse wire, 
which is connected in series between the 
circuit of the generator and battery. 





Fig. 7—Arrangement of crankshaft and camshaft 
used in the Cole eight-cylinder car 
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Fig. 8—Suggestion for converting a model 69 Overland into a truck with open flare body 


2-3—MoTor AGE has no record of this. 

4—-No. 

o—We have nothing to show who took 
over the parts for this car. 

6—We do not know of its ever having 
been tried out and cannot therefore in- 
telligently answer this question. 


From Passenger Car to Truck 


Rock Springs, Tex.—Editor Motor AGE— 
Show diagram of my Overland Model 69 con- 
verted into a truck.—M. C. Stewart. 


A suggestion for converting a Model 69 
Overland into truck is shown in Fig. 8. 
It will be necessary for you to change the 
angle of the steering column somewhat to 
accommodate the new body. This is usu- 
ally accomplished by fitting wedge shaped 
pieces of wood under the steering gear 
frame bracket and also on the dash. This 
also necessitates the drilling of new holes 
in the frame, for the bolts which hold the 
steering gear bracket in place. 


Ford Has Jerky Action 


Cantrall, Ill—Editor Motor AGcEr—What 
causes a Ford to jerk when it is started in first 
a + mead Is it the bands on the transmis- 
sion 

2—What causes a Studebaker transmission 
to stick so you can’t shift easy some times? 
Is it the transmission, the rods or the lever? 
When the transmission cover is removed and 
the second and third gear is pried on, it will 
move with a jerk as though it were fast, but 
reversed works all right.—Bert Claypool. 


1—Jerky motion in starting a Ford car 
is quite likely to be due to the brake band 
linings on the transmission, or to the ad- 
justment of the bands themselves. Fre- 
quently the lining becomes glazed and will 
not engage the drums smoothly. In this 
ease the linings should be removed and 
new ones put in. Wear in the universal 
joint is also apt to cause a jerky action of 
the car in starting. 

2—The chances are that the sticking of 
the gear shift lever is caused by the clutch. 
Try squirting a little oil on the clutch 
collar and see if this does not remedy the 
trouble. It is also possible that at some 
time or other the gears have been damaged 
in shifting and will not mesh properly ow- 
ing to the damaged teeth. 


Use of ‘‘Semi-Diesel’’ 


Salem, Ore.— Editor Motor AGcr— Will 
Motor AGE give an opinion of the term semi- 
Diesel and is the term mechanically correct 
as it came into use after the advent of the 
true Diesel while engines of the heavy oil hot 
bulb type had been quite common several 
years before? 

2—Which of the three types of modified 
Otto or De Rochas cycle would be called the 
semi-Diesel? 1—A four stroke cycle where 


pure air is drawn in during the suction in- 
take stroke and compressed on the compres- 
sion stroke to a pressure of 175 to 225 Ib. 
per square inch near the end of compressing 
stroke the fuel charge is mechanically in- 
jected through a pulverizer or spray valve 
into the heated and compressed air and strik- 
ing the hot walls of a hot bulb or vaporizer 
are at once vaporized and ignited giving an 
indicater card at full load like Fig. 1 

Same as No. 1 except fuel injector opens on 
part of suction stroke. The governor regu- 
lating the amount according to the load and 
the heat of compression brings the charge to 
a temperature where the hot ball or vaporizer 
will ignite it giving the lower stroke. 

Where pure air is compressed during the 
compression stroke and near the end of com- 
pression, the fuel charge is injected by com- 
pressed air raising the temperature to the 
point of ignition, but unlike the true Diesel, 
where the injection is a little behind the rate 
of combustion giving a gradual expansion on 
the lower stroke. Any criticism or correction 
will be appreciated.—Guy Greenleaf. 


1—The term semi-Diesel is meaningless 
and cannot possibly be supported. The 
Diesel engine ignites the fuel by the heat 
generated through compressing a charge 
with air very highly. No engine which 
does not ignite in this way has any claim 
to have Diesel’s name associated with it. 

2—The third system suggested is of 
course nearest the Diesel although the 
term semi-Diesel has been used to describe 
almost anything between a gasoline en- 
gine and the Diesel engine. 


Reader Wants to Rebuild Buick 


Baltimore, Md.—Editor Motor AGE—Sug- 
gest a design for converting an old Buick 
model 39, 106-in. wheelbase, R. H. drive, into 
a speedster.—S. R. Hohnes. 


A suggestion for converting a model 10 
Buick into a speedster was published in 
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the Clearing House of Motor AGE issues 
of May 31 and July 12. Although this is 
not the model you ask for, you may be able 
to get a good idea from these to see just 
what can be done with your car in the way 
of fixing it over. We would also refer you 
to the issue of May 24, which contains a 
suggestion for changing a Model 29 Buick 
into a speedster. 


Packard Holds Speedway Record 


Arkansas City, Kans.—Editor MOTOR AGE— 
What is the fastest American car—give rec- 
ord, details? 

2—What is the fastest American stock car 
—give details? 

3— at is the fastest record of a Hudson 
stock car with the same construction and 
gears as the Hudsons we see on the streets of 
any city?—C. A. Adams. 


1—The Packard twin-six with an avia- 
tion engine, driven by William Rader at 
the Sheepshead Bay speedway, July 24, 
made new records, for which see page 16 
of this issue as to full details. 

2—The answer to this question depends 
largely upon your definition of a stock car. 
The A. A. A. records give the Hudson Su- 
per-Six first place in the Class B stock chas- 
sis line for its performance at Daytona 
April 10, 1916, when Ralph Mulford drove 
102.55 m.p.h. The car was stripped of 
fenders and windshield and had a special 
body. 

3—The best record made by a Hudson 
stock car, according to the A. A. A. records 
of the Class B stock car marks, is 75.9 
m.p.h. for 10 miles at Sheepshead Bay 
Nov. 25, 1915. 


Valve Timing on Ford 


Eau Claire, Wis.—Editor Motor AGE—Is 
it necessary to change the valve timing on a 
eine & motor when you use a high-speed cam- 
s 

2—Could I use a Sunderman carbureter 
with elbow, on a 1% in. intake manifold, in- 
stead of a standard 1% in. carbureter such as 
the Schebler? 

38—Is a cast iron intake manifold rough 
enough on the inside to make much difference 
in speed of the motor, and what would be 
the approximate cost of one to take a 1% in. 
carbureter?—J. L. Roberts. 


1—Not necessarily. The racing cam- 
shaft will give the valves a bigger lift, con- 
sequently holding them open for a longer 
period. You can, however, experiment 
with the camshaft gear setting and set it 


‘ one tooth or more either way and note the 


results. On special jobs like this definite 
information is hard to give as there are so 
many things to consider and what is good 
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Fig. 10—Diagram showing the Apelco lighting and ignition system as used on the 
Interstate 50 . 


for one engine may be bad for another. 
Actual test is the best way to determine 
whether the adjustments are correct. 

2—You could do this, but we think that 
you would be better off by installing a 1% 
in. carbureter, if you want speed. 

3—It depends on how rough the casting 
is. If it appears to be quite smooth on the 
inside, there ought not to be any great loss 
in speed, especially if the car is not in- 
tended to be an out and out racing job. A 
manifold made of cast iron would cost in 
the neighborhood of $3 or $4. 


Larger Tires Change Power 


Bouton, Iowa—Editor Motor AGE—My car 
is equipped with 34 by 4 tires with gear ratio 
of 3.75 to 1. If I change the tires to 35 by 
4%, would this make any difference in hill- 
climbing power? 

2—What are the advantages and disad- 


vantages of sixteen-valve cars? Is it diffi- 


cult to keep them clean and adjusted? 


3—What cars have sixteen valves? 

4—Is a liquid carbon remover harmful to 
the engine? Does it not contain an acid 
which is hard on the engine?—Claus Meier. 


1—There will be a slight difference. 

2—With sixteen valves the gases will 
enter the combustion chambers faster and 
also be expelled faster. It also makes a 
better distribution system for the incom- 
ing and outgoing charges, inasmuch as the 
valves are spread out over the tops of the 
cylinder more effectively than where there 
is only one inlet and one exhaust valve toa 
cylinder. Among the disadvantages might 
be mentioned the increased number of 
parts. It is not much more difficult to keep 
them clean and adjusted than with the con- 
ventional number, but naturally it takes a 
little longer to adjust them. 

3—The Stutz and White. 

4—-We know of none that contains acid 
or is hard on the engine. 


Specifications of Steamotor Truck 


Perrin, Tex.—Editor Motor AGE—Give a 
description and top view of chassis of a 
Steamotor truck in 1 or 2-ton size, including 

rated horsepower, bore, stroke, etc. 

2—Can the steam pressure on one piston 
start the truck in as difficult a place as it is 
possible to start a gasoline truck by racing 
the engine, when the steam engine stops with 
the piston on center? 

3—Can it get up a swinging back and forth 
motion in order to get out of a hole, as well as 
a gasoline truck?—Walter Catchings. 


1—A top view of the Steamotor truck 


SPOTLIGHT HORN 
oo ERMINAL 


chassis is shown in Fig. 15. The engine has 
a 4 in. bore and 4 in. stroke. The engine 
is of the two-cylinder single-expansion 
double-acting type. Its slide valves are 
mounted on the front side and are designed 
to lift in order to allow any water that 
may be in the cylinders at the time of 
starting to escape. The two cylinders are 
set at an angle of 90 deg. and both pistons 
are connected to the same crank pin. 

2—Yes. 

3—The back and forth motion you speak 
of is usually not necessary with the steam 
ear. The reason you swing the gasoline 
ear back and forth when attempting to get 
out of a hole, is because you must store up 
sufficient momentum that the engine will 
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not stall. With a steam engine the expan- 
sive force of steam is the same at all points 
of the stroke, consequently there will be a 
steady application of the power and you 
can pull gradually out of a hole. 


Spotlight and Horn on Ford 


Louisville, Ky.—Editor Motor AGE—Pub- 
lish a wiring diagram for a Ford when only 
horn and spotlight are used.—James D. Ellis. 


We presume that you are going to use 
the regular Ford flywheel magneto to fur- 
nish current for the horn and spotlight. In 
this case the connections should be made 
as shown in Fig. 11. You do not state 
whether you are going to use the Ford 
magneto for ignition. If you use it only 
for the spotlight and horn, it will be neces- 
sary to install some kind of a resistance 
in the cireuit to prevent the lamp or bulb 
in the spotlight, as well as the horn, from 
burning out. A resistance can be made by 
winding a small amount of fine German 
silver wire on a spool so that the adjacent 
turns do not touch. Just the amount of 
wire to wind, can best be determined by 
experiment. If you find that the resist- 
ance gives too dim a light, take out some 
of the wire in the resistance coil. 

In making the connections, run a wire 
from the magneto terminal on the crank- 
ease to the horn button switch and one of 
the spotlight terminals. A second wire 
goes from the switch to one of the connec- 
tions on the horn. Finally run two wires, 
one each from the remaining terminals on 
the light and horn to some point on the 
engine, such as one of the holding down 
bolts of the cylinder head. If you put in 
a resistance, connect it between the mag- 
neto terminal and wire going to the switch 
and light. 


Wiring of Interstate 50 


Sulphur Springs, Tex.—Editor Motor AGB 
—Give wiring diagram of an Apelco lighting 
and ignition system, model A-7, No. 897 used 
on Interstate 50.—Wilson Garage. 


A diagram of the Apelco lighting and 
ignition system as used on the Interstate 
50 is shown in Fig. 10. 


Electrical Queries on Paige 36 


Patterson, Ill.—Editor Motor AGE—Publish 
wiring diagram of ignition, lighting and start- 
ing system on the model 36 1915 Paige. 

2—My ammeter will not show any change 
when going at any speed. What is the cause 
of this? 

3— What speed is this car capable of attain- 
ng? 

4—-Should a light, medium or heavy cllinder 
oil be used in this motor?—E. E. Taylor. 


1—This is shown in Fig. 12. 
2—This would seem to indicate that the 
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Fig. 12—Starting, lighting and ignition system layout of the Paige 36, showing where the 
ammeter is installed 
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instrument was out of order, provided that 

the rest of your outfit is all right. Try out 

the generator and battery with an amme- 

ter that is known to be in good shape and 

if it records the charge or discharge, it 

shows that the fault lies in your ammeter. 
3—Over 50 m.p.h. 


4—Medium. 


BATTERY WILL NOT HOLD CHARGE 


May Be Due to Ground Somewhere in Line 
or to Battery 


Aurora, Ill—Editor Motor AcEr—The 
lights on my 1913 Stutz do not give a good 
light. They are fairly good for a few hours 
after the battery has been recharged, but 
soon die down. The wires are pretty well 
covered with oil and grease. Will this cause 


a short? 

2—Show diagram of wiring system on this 
car. 

3—I am _ using 6-volt, 80-hr. battery. 


— you advise a larger one and if so, what 
size? 


4—-Can the generator used on this car be 
speeded up so it will charge the battery at a 
lower engine speed, without generator or 
bulbs being burned out or battery being 
spoiled? It generates about 5 amp. when 
driving between 15 and 20 m.p.h. 

5—Would convex lenses instead of plane 
glass help to make the lights any brighter? 
—G. C. Morris. 

1—It will probably pay you to remove 
all of the old wiring and replace it with 
new. The fact that your battery will not 
hold the charge, leads us to believe ‘that 
either you have a short circuit somewhere, 
or the battery itself is not in the best of 
shape. In the latter case take it to a serv- 
ice station and have it gone over thor- 
oughly, or better yet send it to the maker, 
if possible. Perhaps you use the car large- 
ly at night, in which case the lamp demand 
is heavy, while the mileage and speed are 
not sufficient to put back into the battery 
the amount taken from it by the lights. 
Also note whether the hand on the amme- 
ter comes to zero when all lights are out 
and the engine is not running. If it does 
not quite come to the mark, it may indi- 
cate a ground somewhere. This you can 
check up on by disconnecting one of the 
wires on the battery terminals and noting 
whether or not the hand comes to absolute 
zero. If it does, obviously a ground exists 
somewhere in the line. 


2—This is shown in Fig. 13. 

3—It depends upon how many lights you 
have on your car. Ordinarily the battery 
you have should be able to take care of a 
ear fitted with the average number of 
lights. If you run many lights it may be 
better to install a 120-amp. battery. 

4—-It is not advisable to speed up the 
generator, but we do advise you to look 
over the generator and examine the 
brushes, etc., to see that they are in good 
order. Remember also that a ground in 
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Fig. 15—Top view of the Steamotor truck, showing the disposition of the engine and other 
units 


the line will prevent the current generated 
from reaching the battery. 
o—No. 


Dry Cells on Coil for Ignition 


Battle Creek, Mich.—Editor Motor Acr— 
My model 52 Overland touring car is equipped 
with Bosch magneto and two spark plugs in 
each cylinder, one for magneto and one for 
battery ignition. Publish diagram showing 
—€ of wiring dry cells to the coil for igni- 

ion. 

2—Publish diagram showing wiring of lights 
from magneto or magneto and cells. 

3—On which wiring will dry cells last long- 
est for lighting and ignition—on single series 
or series multiple, and why?—F. C. Bowers. 


1—This is shown in Fig. 14. 

2—This you cannot do with the system 
you have, as the voltage would be alto- 
gether too strong for the lights. 

3—The series-multiple arrangement will 
give the best results when used for igni- 
tion work. This is so because several 
series, instead of several separate cells are 
bridged between the main current carrying 
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Fig. 14—Method of installing double igni- 
tion sustem on Overland 52 
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Fig. 13—Wiring diagram of the electrical system as was used on the 1913 Stutz car 


wires and the voltage is, therefore, as in 
the plain series connection, the product 
of the voltage of one cell by the number 
of cells in series on each of the bridges 
between the main wires. Also while a 
strong current is necessary, it is obtained 
with economy by connecting up several 
series of cells, while the moderate voltage 
to the total battery is secured. With the 
plain series connection, you get only the 
amperage of one cell. 


POWER OF FOUR, SIX_AND EIGHT 
S. A. E. Rating Not Actual Horsepower of 
Engine 

Yuma, Col.—Editor Motor AGE—Would 
there be any difference in the power of a four, 
six, or eight cylinder engine if they all had 
the same piston displacement and were all 
balanced correctly? If so, why? 

2—In the January edition of MoToR AGB 
your horsepower figures do not agree with the 
horsepower the manufacturers claim. Ex- 
plain the difference. 

3—Give the address of a tractor magazine. 

4—- What is the present price of the Dodge 
car,’ f.o.b. Detroit? 

5—Would a six-cylinder car having the 
same piston displacement as a four-cylinder, 
and geared the same, have any more speed or 
hill-climbing power than a four-cylinder? 
Which would use the least gasoline?—Roff 
Chrismus. ? 

1—No. The multiple-cylindered engines 
like the six and eight would, however, have 
a better torque, owing to the’greater num- 
ber of impulses. 

2—MorTor AGE in all its ratings quotes 
the N. A. C. €. horsepower of the: engine 


which is obtained by the solution of the 


D2N 
2.5 


where D is the bore of the cylinder in 
inches and N the number of cylinders. 

When solved this equation gives the 
horsepower at 1000 feet per minute of pis- 
ton speed. 

The N. A. C. C. horsepower rating is not 
the actual horsepower of the engine and 
the only way to get this is to place the en- 
gine on the test stand. Some makers rate 
their engines according to the results ob- 
tained by the formula mentioned, while 
others use the results obtained by actual 
test. The only way in which a buyer can 
know the actual horsepower of an engine, 
is to get a horsepower curve of that engine, 
obtained from an actual test. 

3—This question has been answered by 
letter. 

4—$835. 

5—Not necessarily. It would depend a 
great deal upon the design and condition 
of the engines. Some fours might perform 
much better than some sixes and vice 
versa. They would both use about the 
same amount of fuel. 


equation, Horsepower = 
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Bodies Are Lower on New Packard 








iecked 


Front view of the Packard series three, showing that the characteristic Packard 
lines have been preserved 
Below, interior view of the Packard landaulet. Note the disappearing forward- 
folding extra seats extended ready for occupancy 


Refinements Noted in Engine 
—Gearshift Lever in 
Center 


ETTER body lines, sloping windshield, 
B elimination of the steering column con- 
trol to the instrument board, adoption 
of the single wire system of lighting and 
the center gearshift in place of the gear 
on the left side are among some of the im- 
portant changes which manifest themselves 
in the new Packard Twin-Six of the third 
series. While this model is noticeably dif- 
ferent from its predecessors, it neverthe- 
less abounds in the familiar Packard iden- 
tification marks. Other changes, which 
alter the exterior of the new Packard, is 
the mounting of the side lights on the wind- 
shield instead of the cowl, and the adop- 
tion of the invisible hinges on the doors, 
with the exception of the lower hinge on 
the rear door. Changes of an engineering 
nature have been made in the chassis, con- 
sisting of manufacturing only two differ- 
ent wheelbase lengths instead of four. The 
engine now has a hot spot in the intake 
manifold to assist in vaporizing the incom- 
ing charges. There is also a better new 
arrangement of the inlet passages to get 
better distribution of the gases. Another 
somewhat radical change is in the placing 
of the speedometer drive mechanism from 
the front wheel to the rear of the gearbox. 


Bodies Not Interchangeable 


Important changes have been made in 
the body line of the third series Packard 
and while some of them are of a minor 
nature, they all go up to make what is prob- 
ably the best-appearing Packard car ever 
produced. The new bodies are not inter- 
changeable with those on the chassis of 
other models and the bodies of previ- 
ous Packards cannot be attached to the 
series three chassis. To secure a streamline 
effect the front seat has been narrowed to 
some extent; also the auxiliary seats of all 
models are of the forward folding disap- 
pearing type. Four bodies, the two-pas- 
senger runabout, 35 phaeton, cab side 
limousine and landaulet of last year have 
been dropped. The coupe has been changed 
to the four passenger type and the same 
seating arrangement as the four passenger 
roadster has been used. Six and seven- 
passenger broughams replace the four and 
five-passenger cars of the same type last 
year. The six-passenger limousine and 
landaulet have been eliminated from the 
line. There is, however, a six-passenger 
brougham, this being a square-cornered 
design. 


All of the open body panels are now 
made out of sheet steel in place of alumi- 
num. The body dash, cowl and cowl board 
are made into one unit by welding the steel 
plates together. The inclosed body panels 
are steel below the belted band, while the 
roof panel is of one piece aluminum con- 
struction from the visor front end to the 
belt in the rear of the body. This con- 
struction is designed to prevent roof leaks 
in the panel joints. On the inclosed bodies 
the windshield has stationary stanchions 
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Side view of the seven-passenger Packard salon-touring, showing the gypsy 
curtain in place 


with drawn steel tubing sash mouldings. 
In order that harmony might exist 
throughout the design of the open bodies, 
the windshield has been placed at an angle 
to slope backward. It has a swinging up- 
per and lower: sash, it being possible to 
swing the latter back so that the driving 
compartment may be effectively ventilated. 
The upper sash may be swung forward for 
rain vision purposes. Both the upper sash 
and stanchion may be folded forward when 
the top is in the lowered position. Rubber 
weather strips are used in the windshield 
moulding to make them tight. A flap at 
the top of the upper sash moulding pre- 
vents rain from entering over the top of 
the windshield. Some changes have ap- 
peared on the top also. For instance, the 
method for attaching the top to the wind- 
shield has been improved by making the 
clamps themselves adjustable. The gypsy 
curtain is made integral with the back cur- 
tain and the latter is attached to the body 
with a nickel-plated moulding instead of 
the conventional type of curtain fasteners. 
Improvement has been made in the top or 
bow supports, allowing a better fitting en- 
velope and preventing the tearing of the 
head lining when the top is lowered. The 
head lining is* also of a new pattern. 


New Fender Design 


Alterations have been made in the fen- 
der design also. The latter are of the sem?- 
crown type made in a one-piece steel stamp- 
ing. They are more rigid than the series 
two fenders and consequently do not rely 
upon the fender brackets to prevent vibra- 
tion. Except ni the case of the runabout 
and coupe fender, brackets are not used in 
the rear. 


All of the open bodies are equipped with 
a dark gray carpet in the rear compartment 
and all of the closed bodies are of the round 
cornered type with the exception of the six- 
passenger brougham, which is square cor- 
nered. All door stops or holder straps are 
of a new design and entirely concealed 
when the doors are closed. The electric 
telephone used in communicating between 
the rear compartment and the driver in the 
inclosed bodies has been changed to the 
dictagraph style of instrument. The trans- 
mitter for this is concealed beneath the 
trimming in the rear quarter of the body. 
The Marshall type of springs is used 
throughout the upholstery of the cars and 
the wooden finishing mouldings on the top 
rail of the open bodies have been replaced 


by an aluminum section, the fastening of 
which is concealed. 

Prices on all models have gone up, the 
seven-passenger 3-25 Packard touring now. 
selling for $3,450. The prices of the other 
cars in the series three, type 3-25 are as 
follows: The seven-passenger salon tour- 
ing, four-passenger runabout, five-passen- 
ger phaeton, and five-passenger salon phae- 
ton all sell for $3,450. The price of the 


seven-passenger limousine is $5,000; seven-. 


passenger landaulet, $5,050; four-passenger 
coupe, $4,800; seven-passenger.. imperial 
limousine, $5,200; seven-passenger broug- 





Cooling system of 
the Packard series 
three twin-six en- 
gine, with en- 
larged view of 
thermostat 
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ham, $5,150, and _ six-passenger brougham, 
$5,050. The chassis alone is priced at $3,050, 

In the series known as the 3-35 are six 
ears, all seven-passenger models, ranging 
in price from $3,850 for the seven-passenger 
touring and salon touring, to $5,600, the 
price of the imperial limousine. The price 
of the limousine of this series is $5,400, 





Partial transverse section through 
Packard series: three twin-six en- 
gine, showing valve action 


Powerplant of the series three Packard twin-six, showing gear shift lever in center 
with brake lever on side 
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Packard landaulet, giving a good idea of the body lines and the general lower 
position of body 


while the landaulet and brougham sell for 


$5,450 and $5,550 respectively. The chassis 
alone for this series is priced at $3,350. 

Inspection of the Packard powerplant re- 
veals no material changes in construction 
from that of the series two. As previously 
stated there is a slight difference in the in- 
take passages. The cylinders are cast in 
two blocks of six each, with L-head con- 
struction. The cylinders have detachable 
heads, making it less difficult to clean them 
out. This construction also eliminates the 
use of valve chamber plugs. The intake 
connection from the single carbureter to 
the header goes into the block at the top 
and forms the water outlet to the radiator. 
This gives a water-jacketed intake mani- 
fold, assisting in the vaporization of low 
grades of fuel. The crankcase is the same 
as that previously used, being of aluminum 
alloy and suspended from four points. The 
lower half of the crankcase is ribbed longi- 
tudinally for the double purpose of stiffen- 
ing the case and affording cooling fins for 
the oil. The pistons are of cast iron, with 
three rings at the top. 


Silent Chain Drive 


Located directly over the crankshaft is 
a hollow camshaft supported on three bear- 
ings and carrying twenty-four integral con- 
stant acceleration cams. The cams give 
the valves a lift of 11/32 in. and the valve 
diameter is 1™% in. in the clear. The valve 
system is operated together with the gen- 
erator by a silent chain drive. 

A new form of elutch brake has .beén 
fitted to the dry plate clutch designed to 
eliminate drag. The Packard clutch with 
six plates is retained in the new model, 
but it has been simplified so that the ad- 
justment can be made by turning a thumb 
screw from above. 

Practically the same gearset is used as in 
the former models. There is, of course, a 
slight difference in construction made 
necessary by changing to the center con- 
trol. This has resulted in the simplifying 
of the shifter forks and shifter fork shaft. 
Where the lever is supported above the 
floor the H slot has been removed, giving 
a dirt-proof housing. The change lever is 
tong and fiexible and carries a ball at the 
upper end, where it can be reached without 
inclining forward. The gear ratios pro- 
vided are 14.89 to 1 on first, 7.24 to 1 on 
second and 4.36 to 1 on direct drive. 

A semi-floating rear axle almost identi- 
cal with the former type is used, with the 
exception that the housing is made of 


steel and has a malleable iron differential 
earrier to make stiffer construction. The 
torque arm has been designed to give 
greater strength and to facilitate manu- 
facture. 


A slight change has been made also in 
the spring suspension of the car. The 
springs are the same as last year, but they 
have been hung lower. The wheels have 
been made interchangeable by a pressed-in 
stamping, which eliminates the right and 
left hand threading of the front wheel 
hubs. Standard tire equipment is used on 
all models, the tire size being 35 by 5 in. all 
around. 


Little refinements are apparent in other 
parts of the chassis and the steering. A 
ball thrust bearing is now used on the up- 
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per end of the steering gear case, the ex- 
haust pipes are combined into one, which 
is carried under the engine on the left 
side of the car to the muffler. The radia- 
tor front splasher can now be detached by 
removing four screws on each side. The 
rake of the steering gear is now 42 deg. 
The gasoline pressure system has been sim- 
plified as regards the tank and piping and 


~~ ““phe latter has been increased to %-in. 


Electric Equipment Changes 


Excepting for the change mentioned 
from the two wire to the single wire sys- 
tem, the electric equipment remains essen- 
tially the same as on former models. This 
change has resulted in simplifying the wir- 
ing on the dash and reducing the number 
of binding posts on the dash. The wire has 
been inclosed in the housing behind the 
dash and is out of sight entirely. When 
the body of the car is removed, it is only 
necessary to disconnect the binding posts 
at the front of the dash. The fuses can be 
reached through an opening in the dash 
at the front of the left side. The system 
used for ignition, lighting and starting is 
the Packard-Delco, with a Bijur starting 
motor. For normal running the spark posi- 
tion is controlled by a centrifugal gover- 
nor with a hand advance as supplementary. 

When confined to body panels, door pan- 
els, wheels, bonnet, etc.,.mo extra charge 
is made for painting otheg,than the stand- 
ard color. Door handles: on all models 
are black rubber, except;wwhere extremely 
light colors are desired, in which case they 
are furnished in nickel. Gabriel snubbers 
and Boyce motometer are furnished as 
standard equipment. 





Two of the five models offered with the Ross six-cylinder chassis, the touring car 
and the roadster 
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New Premier 


PS Ne 








Detail of interior of new Premier 
body 


A NEW Premier body, quite out of the 

ordinary, has been announced by the 
Premier Motor Corp. The new-comer is 
called a limousine-sedan and the top is 
built integral with the body in such a clev- 
er way that the car can be converted into 
either a limousine, sedan or open summer 
touring car at a moment’s notice. Prim- 
arily the scheme of the car is based upon 
the manipulation of the glass panels which, 
when not in use, drop into cushioned pock- 
ets built into the side body panels and so 
constructed that the glass cannot rattle or 
break, it is stated. Aside from being in- 
genious, the new limousine-sedan is smart 
in appearance, partaking freely of Euro- 
pean closed car standards. It is said that 
the Premier company will build this car 
in a limited quantity and will carry current 
with it the Premier touring car and four- 
some. The price of the limousine-sedan, 
equipped with the Cutler-Hammer magnetic 
gearshift is $3,285, f. o. b. factory. 


LATEST ROSS MODEL 


A new six-cylinder chassis has been an- 
nounced by the Ross Automobile Co., De- 
troit, to replace the eight cylinder model 
which the company has had on the market 
for some time. The chassis of the six, ex- 
cepting for the engine, is identical with 
that used for the eight. The new product 
can be had with five styles of bodies. The 
latter include a touring car, roadster, sedan, 
coupe and town car. In all of these models 
the engine is a stock Continental, having a 
bore and stroke of 3% by 5% in. respec- 
tively. Other specifications of the car are 
a full-floating American rear axle, multiple- 
disk clutch, three-speed selective gearset 
and semi-elliptic springs all around. Or- 
dinarily the Ross models are supplied with 
wood wheels of the artillery type, but at 
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Body Style Offered 


Limousine-Sedan 
Describes 
Latest Production 





Note arrangement of doors 


in Premier limousine-sedan, 








closed above and 


open below 


an extra cost wire wheels are supplied. 
Tires are 35 by 4% in. The wheelbase is 
long enough to insure riding comfort, be- 
ing 130 in. Starting and lighting is taken 
eare of by a Ward-Leonard system, while 
the ignition outfit consists of an Atwater 
Kent unisparker. 





NEW CAR LOADING PLAN 

Detroit, July 27—At a meeting of the 
Detroit traffic committee of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce held 
here recently a plan was adopted for 
loading cars so that the entire load will 
be traveling in the same general direction. 
It is estimated that this will cut down the 
switching operations of the _ railroads 
from 30 to 50 per cent on cars so loaded, 
thus saving time to,.the shipper and con- 
signee as well as conserving the supply of 
freight cars. 

The plan has been under trial by three 
of the largest companies for a month and 
has been so successful that it will proba- 
bly be universally adopted by the Detroit 
committee. The basic principle is one 
which can be applied to other industries 
and its wide adoption is predicted for 


centers where products of a similar nature 
ean be brought together to the loading 
platform. 

Motor car companies load from two to 
200 freight cars at a time, and under the 
plant adopted a report will be received by 
the traffic manager from the loading dock 
showing the car number and initial giving 
the order in which the railroad has placed 
the unloaded cars. The traffic manager 
will then assign the loads to each so that 
cars in each group will be going in the 
same direction, thus reducing to a 
minimum the perambulations of the cars. 

The factories represented at the meet- 
ing included such concerns as Cadillac, 
Dodge, General Motors, Hudson, Hupp, 
Packard, Paige and Studebaker. 





NEW GOODRICH SALES RECORD 

New York, July 28—The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Akron, reports net earnings 
for the first six months of the year at ap- 
proximately $5,200,000, compared with 
$4,800,000 in the first half of the preceding 
year. Gross sales are understood to be 
running at the rate of about $85,000,000, a 
new sales record, and comparing with $70,- 
990,782 in 1916. 











Sanford Has Two Drives 


Internal-Gear and Worm in 
Full Truck Line of Five 
Models 


1 and 2-ton internal-gear drive and 

2%, 3% and 5-ton worm-drive model 
truck embrace the line of the Sanford Mo- 
tor Truck Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The active 
management of this company has been tak- 
‘en over by E. A. Kingsbury, formerly as- 
sociated with the Chase Motor Truck Co. 
Included in the personnel of the company 
are J. F. Durston, president; C. Hamilton 
Sanford, vice-president; F. F. Sanford, sec- 
retary and treasurer; E. A. Dauer, sales 
manager; J. E. Gramlich, chief engineer 
and W. F. Himmelsbach, production mana- 
ger. The worm-drive line is entirely new 
for the Sanford company, hence the speci- 
fications are of more than usual interest. 
The company states that throughout the 
chassis of the new models it has brought 
together the best units obtainable and 
eare has been exercised to produce the 
proper scientific balance of power and 
strength between the various units. It is 
in the matter of balance that the Sanford 
company takes the most pride in its prod- 
uct. Attempt has been made to balance 
every unit with the others; the transmis- 
sion, for instance, is strong enough for the 
engine, the rear axle for the transmission 
and so on throughout the chassis. 


Balanced Throughout 
The 314-ton model has a normal operat- 


ing speed of 13 m.p.h. on high gear and an ~ 


abundance of tractive effort on low gear 
due, it is claimed, to the correct relation of 
engine speed, power transmission and rear 
axle reduction-ratio. Such a relation makes 
possible the utilization of maximum power 
of the engine without undue strain on 
either the transmission or rear axle bear- 
ings. 

Examination of the 314-ton chassis re- 
veals a four-cylinder engine having a 4'%- 
in. bore and 6-in. stroke, developing 37% 
hp. at 1000 r.p.m. The engine is so gov- 
erned that this speed will give the truck 
a speed of 12 m.p.h. on high gear. The cyl- 
inders are east in block form, the engine 
being three-point suspended. Ignition is 
by a Bosch high-tension magneto and the 


Layout of chassis of Sanford 
and side view, showing clean- 
cut lines of construction 
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carbureter is a 1% in. Stromberg. A force- 
feed system of oiling is used, with a geared 
pump for the oil circulation. The transmis- 
sion is located in the middle of the chassis 
and gives four speeds forward and one re- 
verse. The low gear reduction is approxi- 
mately 5 to 1. Interposed between the en- 
gine and transmission is a dry-plate disk 
clutch of large diameter. 


A pressed steel frame 8 in. deep is used 
and this is carried both in front and rear 
by semi-elliptic springs. The front springs 
are 46 in. long and the rears 54 in. The 
front axle is of the conventional I-beam 
section, measuring 2144 by 3% in. Steering 
knuckles and levers are drop-forged from 
nickel chrome steel and heat treated. 

The rear axle comprises a housing of 
the built-up type. Both sets of brakes are 
of the internal-expanding type and operate 
on drums 20 in. in diameter and 2% in. 
face. The worm wheel is of bronze and 
has a 2% in. face. The latter, together 
with the differential, is mounted on annular 
ball-bearings. Wheels are of the wood 
artillery kind, the front ones carrying sin- 
gle solid tires 36 by 5 in. The rear tires 
are the same size, but of the dual type. 

A seamless drawn steel gasoline tank is 
fitted, having a capacity of 21 gal. The 
radiator is of the fin and tube type with 
cast iron top and bottom sections. The 
frontal area of the radiator is about 625 
sq. in. 

Standard equipment includes side and 
tail lights, mechanical horn, tools, oil can, 
ete. The cab is fitted with a complete set 
of storm curtains. 





GASOLINE FROM NATURAL GAS 


Lorain, Ohio, July 27—The Logan Nat- 
ural Gas & Fuel Co., of Pittsburgh, owners 
of a large gas territory near Lorain, is 
spending $500,000 in the erection of a 
plant south of here to extract gasoline from 
natural gas. Four large steel and concrete 
buildings will be erected to house com- 
pressor and extracting machinery. 

The gasoline will be taken from the gas 
by a special process designed after experi- 
ments in the West Virginia gas fields. The 
gas, heated by the compressors, is suddenly 


-chilled by being pumped through water 


cooled extractors, causing the gasoline to 
form. 
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New Shock Absorber Out 


Device Fits in Drive Shaft Mech- 


anism—lIncludes Universal 
Joint 


> gignoe the recent inventions adapted 
especially for motor car construction 
work, is a resilient connection or shock ab- 
sorbing device, intended to be placed in 
the drive shaft mechanism of the ear. 
James A. Johnson, 1106 Century Building, 
Chicago, is the inventor. Thus far no 
practical demonstration of it has been 
made so far as motor cars are concerned, 
most of the preliminary experimental 
work having been confined to applying the 
device to line shafting used to drive sta- 
tionary machines. It is claimed that by 
the use of this shock absorbing connection, 
the power is applied to the load gradually 
and carried by other than positive engage- 
ment with the driving shaft. The appara- 
tus also provides a novel form of shock 
absorber for shafts in that it has a yield- 
ing connection which is adapted to be act- 
uated gradually by the rotative movement 
of the drive shaft, resulting finally in the 
parts coming into positive engagement. 
Ineorporated with the device is a_ uni- 
versal joint, the construction of which dif- 
fers in many ways from the conventional 
type. 

Device in Detail 


Essentially the device consists of a eas- 
ing A, in which is contained the knuckle 
B, the latter having the end of the drive 
shaft keyed to it, as shown. The knuckle 
B is held securely in the casing, as for in- 
stance by the retaining ring C. Thus when 
the drive shaft turns, the casing must turn 
with it. 

A portion of the inside of the other end 
of the main casing is threaded to receive 
a bushing D. The latter is threaded on 
the inside with screw-type threads to fit 
the threaded portion of the sliding mem- 
ber E.. The sliding member E is in unit 
with the housing of the universal joint 
and its forward end is shaped like the 
knuckle B. A eoil spring is interposed as 
shown, holding the parts out of engage- 
ment, when desired. The face of the boss 
on the knuckle B and its corresponding 
member at the other end of the casing are 
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Flexible coupling that composes Johnson shock-absorbing device 


provided with suitable means for clutching 
when they are brought into contact, thus 
resulting in a positive drive, similar to the 
dog clutches used in some cars for the high 
speed mechanism in the gearshift. 

The operation of the mechanism is about 
as follows. When the drive shaft turns, 
it will turn with it the casing A and inas- 
much as the bushing D is fastened to the 
casing also, it will rotate with the whole. 
The turning of this bushing will force E in- 
wardly toward the knuckle B, compressing 
the coil spring. Gradually as the casing 
A increases in speed, the hub E will be 
forced toward the knuckle and eventually 
into engagement with the corrugations on 
the face of the latter. During this period, 
it is claimed, the driven shaft is being ro- 
tated much more slowly than the drive 
shaft, because of the floating connection. 

Where the device is especially adaptable 
to the use of motor cars, it is said, is in the 
fact that should the car be traveling over 
rough roads and the rear wheels slowed up 
owing to obstructions, the sliding member 
will automatically back away from its en- 
gagement with the knuckle B. In a sense 
this would amount to slipping the clutch, 
but in this case the latter is kept in en- 
gagement and the full power of the engine 
realized. 





Tracford Attachment 


By means of the Tracford attachment, a 
Ford car may be converted into a light 
tractor. After the removal of the rear 
wheels, fenders, rear springs, and rear 
running board hangers, a %-in. hole is 
drilled midway in each side of the Ford 
frame. The attachment is then bolted on. 

This attachment consists of two ribbed 
steel drum wheels, carried on a dead axle 
and driven from internal gears secured to 
the ends of the Ford axle shafts. By this, 
the gear ratio is changed from 3% to 1, to 
approximately 34 to 1. About 2 hr. is re- 
quired to make the change. 

In order to increase the cooling capacity 
of the engine, an auxiliary water tank is 
fastened to the radiator, and a forced 
water-cireulator driven from the fan pul- 
ley, attached to the water return pipe from 
the engine. This tends to prevent over- 
heating, even under most adverse condi- 
tions, and the cooling attachment is part 
of the regular equipment. 

The draw bar pull of the tractor, when 
on high gear is 1100-1200 lb., on the aver- 
age. From 4 to 5 acres per day may be 
plowed, with a two-bottom, 12-in. plow. In 
general, the tractor is said to be the equiva- 
lent of three horses. 


As the tractor operates at a speed of 
about 2144 m.p.h.—an engine speed equiva- 
lent to 22 m.p.h. in the Ford car, the gaso- 
line consumption is about 1 gal. per hour. 
The oil consumption is not materially in- 
creased. 

The Tracford is manufactured by the 
Standard Detroit Tractor Co., Detroit, 
Mich., and sells for $125. <A _ standard 
plow, provided with a tractor hitch, for at- 


‘tachment to the tractor, together with ex- 


tension control, sells for $60. 


Columbia Adds Model 


Sport Roadster Combines Style, 
Length and Comparatively 
Low Hung Body 





N addition in the way of a new sport 

model has been made to the line of the 
Columbia Motors Co., Detroit. The new 
car, as its name implies, is of a dashing 
appearance, with the features of length 
and comparatively low hung body essential 
to this style of car. Seating arrangement 
is such that four passengers can be com- 
fortably accommodated. » 

The specifications of the new car are 
the same as those of the touring type, but 
the sport model has more conveniences 
than the regular touring model, among 
which is a combination tonneau and trou- 
ble lamp at the front seat with an exten- 
tion cord of sufficient length to extend to 
the extreme front or rear of the car. Other 
refinements consist of two robe rails in the 
tonneau, sloping windshield, push button 
locks on all four doors, Yale lock on igni- 
tion switch, metal instrument board fin- 
ished in circassian walnut and the panel on 
the back of the front seat, which is fin- 
ished in the same way. 
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A thermostat controls the radiator shut- 
ters. Another little refinement, which 
seems to be in line with a growing prac- 
tice, is the discontinuation of the foot rail 
and the use of hassocks instead. These 
are attractive in design and can be placed 
to suit the convenience of the passengers. 
The price of the new Columbia sport model 
is $1,350. 


TESTING MADE EASIER 

Cleveland, Ohio, July 27—An ordinance 
passed recently by the city council of East 
Cleveland making it unlawful to test cars 
on public streets ‘‘ before sale’’ has been 
pronounced unconstitutional by Judge 
Gott. An employee of the Chandler Motor 
Car Co., who had been arrested, brought 
the ordinance to trial. It was decided that 
no discrimination between car testing be- 
fore and after sale is possible. Motion for 
new trial was overruled by the court. 


CUPPLES MAKING TIRES 

St. Louis, Mo., July 27—Harold Maxwell 
vice-president of the Cupples Co., in charge 
of the tire manufacturing plant, announced 
recently that a daily output of 175 tires 
and 350 tubes had been reached and 
that this would be increased within a few 
weeks when several unrelated departments 
would be removed from the tire factory 
building to the new factory building. 








The Cupples Co. has been in St. Louis 
since 1851 and manufactures more than 
200 articles, chiefly for household use. 
Until a few months ago it was known as 
the Cupples Woodenware Co. The tire de- 
partment was the outgrowth of a number 
of years’ successful manufacture of fruit 
jar rings. This department occupies one 
floor of the six story building that will be 
devoted to tires and rubber goods. 





VALUE OF POSITIVE SUGGESTION 

Akron, Ohio, July 27—Believing that all 
literature previously published by the tire 
manufacturer for the education of the 
owner has been negative rather than posi- 
tive, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has issued a series of book- 
lets telling the owner how to get better 
tire service. Former publications gave a 
long list of ‘‘don’ts’’; the present ones 
gives a list of ‘‘do’s.’’ Eleven bulletins 
are included in the series, and will be dis- 
tributed through the Goodyear service 
stations. 


New Columbia sport model, which embodies refinements on former car 
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Cork Insert Linings 


HESE linings are intended to make the 
Ford planetary transmission easier to 
operate and more efficient through the elim- 
ination of slipping. The longer period of 
service of these linings is due, it is said, 
to the gripping and wearing qualities of 
the cork. The buttons of cork are insert- 
ed at regular intervals into the transmis- 
sion fabric. The corks are a little thicker 
than the fabric itself and therefore make 
the first contact with the drums of the 
transmission. Because of the high coeffi- 
cient of friction of cork and steel, the re- 
sponse to the pressure of the brake or other 
pedal is immediate, and a smooth and 
velvety action is the result, it is claimed. 
It is further stated that the corks will not 
be affected by the oil and does not harden 
from pressure. Cork insert linings are 
made by the Advance Automobile Acces- 
sories Corp., Chicago, and retail at $3 per 
set of three. 


Oakite Plater’s Cleaner 


For cleaning metal parts that are to be 
plated, of grease and dirt, and to apply to 
them a chemically pure surface, the Oakley 
Chemical Co., New York, has produced a 
cleaner known as Oakite plater’s cleaner. 
Oakite cleaner, it is said, emulsifies oils 
and greases, breaking them up into finely 
divided particles and thus destroying their 
adhesive nature. Cleaning baths are made 
up of varying strengths according to the 
metal from which the parts to be cleaned 
are made, from 4 tc 8 oz. of the cleaner be- 
ing used to 1 gal. of water. The solution 
is maintained at boiling heat for an hour 
before using, and during use is kept at or 
near boiling heat by means of a steam coil 
in the cleaning tank. Among the advan- 
tages claimed for this cleaner are that it 
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Acorn die and holder of simple 
construction 
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Cork insert linings are designed to make 
Ford operation easier 


One of the Parry commercial bodies, which come to suit purchaser’s requirements 
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reduces operating costs, shortens the time 
required, insures a chemically clean sur- 
face, improves the working conditions and 
eliminates danger to the workman. The 
Oakley company also manufactures a num- 
ber of other cleaners, including composi- 
tion No. 1, specially made for removing 
tripoli, and composition No. 2 for removing 
sand buffing mixture. 


Parry Commercial Bodies 


These bodies are made to be used in 
conjunction with the Ford chassis and are 
made in various styles to suit the tastes 
and requirements of the purchaser. The 
illustration shows the combination passen- 
ger and commercial body, intended to be 
an ideal equipment for a depot car. This 
body is equipped with stationary backs and 
folding seats and if desired the latter may 
be removed altogether and the body used 
for any kind of hauling. It is furnished 
with rollup curtains of heavy black oil 
duck. There is a loading space back of the 
driver’s seat 43 by 68 in. and the height on 
the inside is 54 in. A full-width rear end 
gate is fitted with drop chains. There is 
also a step on the rear. The standard fin- 
ish of this body is in dark green, suitably 
striped. The company has just issued a 
new catalogue describing its entire line 
of bodies for Ford cars. Parry Mfg. Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Acorn Die and Holder 


This die is made by the Greenfield Tap 
and Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass. The sim- 
ple and rugged construction of the die and 
holder is apparent at a glance at the illus- 
tration. The short, thick prongs effective- 
ly resist any torsional strains that may be 
brought to bear upon them, it is claimed. 
As the threaded portions of the lands are 
short, the possibility of inaccuracies in the 
lead is negligible. The radial adjustment 
of the lands and the consequent equal 
movement of all, assures even distribution 
of cutting to all four. Because of its com- 
pact and sturdy design, the Acorn die may 
be used on all machines that will take any 
other form of die. A complete line of 
Acorn dies will cut all diameters from yy 
in. to lin. This range is made possible by 
five sizes of die blanks and four styles of 
holders. The prices of the dies range from 
75 eents for the smallest to $2.50 for the 
large size. The regular holder sells for $3 
for the small size up to $15 for the largest. 


Wasco Garage Heater . 


The Wasco garage heating system is 
more than merely a stove. It is a coal- 
burning, self-regulating, hot-water system 
that is automatically regulated. The water 
in the system carries the heat from the 
heater through radiators all along the rear 
of the garage. The Wasco is made for 
private garages with capacities of from 
one to ten cars. It is not connected to any 
water system, but is filled once at the start 
of the cold weather with a hose or pail. It 
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is claimed that there is no danger, because 
the fire is surrounded by the water in the 
jacket, the latter separating the fire from 
anything in the garage. If desired the 
heater can be placed in a separate building, 
having the pipe connections to the radiator 
pass through the side walls and the hot 
water carried into the garage through the 
radiator extending along the wall. One 
radiator, 1 ft. 1 in. high by 7 ft. 3 in. long, 
is furnished with the one-car system. The 
price of the one-car system is $65, the two 
ear, $84, and so on up to the ten-car sys- 
tem, which sells for $245. W. A. Schleit 
Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Jefferson Combination Tester 


The Jefferson Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
has just placed on the market a tester de- 
signed to test all automobile lamps regard- 
less of the voltage, spark plugs of any 
length, electric horns and in fact any elec- 
trically-driven device that requires a low 
voltage. It is made to operate with the 
regular alternating current lighting circuit 
of the same voltage and frequency marked 
on the device. Where alternating current 
is not to be had, the device can be fur- 
nished to operate on a 6-volt storage bat- 
tery or four dry cells. Types No. 16 and 
17 are equipped with the Jefferson Trou- 
ble-proof Vibrator and a pearl push but- 
ton, located on top of the case, makes the 
contact for testing the spark plugs. Each 
device is assembled in a dove-tailed box fin- 
ished in mahogany, with the metal parts 
nickel-plated. The No. 17 tester shown 
is equipped with one single and one double 
contact Edi-Swan lamp socket and flexible 
spark plug testing rack. It is furnished 
with 7 ft. of cord. The price of this in- 
strument is $10. The other testers, Nos. 
15 and 16, sell for $6 and $8 respectively. 


Sladden Tire Valve 


Arrangements are being made for the 
production of a new tire valve which has 
been patented by Sidney C. Sladden, 233 
Broadway, New York. It is probable that 
the valve will be marketed under the trade 
name Standard. The valve operates under 
a different principle from the common 
type. Air leakage is prevented by the pres- 
sure from within the tube forcing a rubber 
washer up against the valve opening rather 
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Horn Testing Circuit 
Jefferson device for testing motor car 
lamps, spark plugs, etc. 
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Wasco heating system for a one-car garage. 








Other systems go on up to ten cars 








The Presto connector cabinet comes with or without the connectors, according to desire of 


purchaser 
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A tire valve that operates under a differ- 
ent principle, made by Sidney OC. Sladden 


than by the normal conical friction stop 
gap. The Sladden valve consists simply of 
the standard exterior with an air vent 
down the middle into which screws a sleeve 
which holds the valve plunger in position. 
About half way down the valve is a cham- 


ber into which is fitted the spring. A rub- 
ber washer is at the end of the valve 
plunger. This washer is larger than the air 
hole of the valve and has a circumference 
equal to that of the top of the spring cham- 
ber. When pressed down as far as the 
spring chamber it expands to normal size 
and completely covers the top of the cham- 
ber thus preventing the uprush of air to 
the top of the valve. The higher the air 
pressure in the tube more tightly, it 
is claimed, is the rubber washer pressed 
against the outlet. When it is desired to 
release air from the tube a downward pres- 
sure on the plunger is all that is needed. 
The Sladden valve-cap contains a short 
solid plunger which may be inverted and 
used to press down the plunger, thus re- 
leasing the air. The valve head contains 
a screw thread permitting interchange of 
the Sladden plunger with the conical type. 


Presto Connector Cabinet 


This consists of a wood cabinet 9 in. 
high, 12 in. wide and 12 in. long for garages 
and dealers in which to keep their electrical 
Edi-Swan fittings. The cabinet is finished 
in mission style and contains nine draw- 
ers, each having a division, giving eighteen 
spaces for the parts. On the rear of the 
cabinet, which is the side that faces the 
customer, are illustrated the different plugs, 
connectors, etc., that are carried in stock. 
The cabinet is furnished to the dealer 
either with or without the connectors. The 
weight of the cabinet alone is 10 lbs. The 
dealers’ price, without the fittings, is 
$4.50. Metal Specialties Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
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SPAIN’S KING ATTENDS THE MOTOR CAR RACES—King Alfonso and the 
Princess of Rumania in a car returning from Maracenda races 


Complete William Penn Highway—The 
Pennsylvania Highway Department has 
announced that bids will be accepted soon on 
the construction of 7 miles of highway run- 
ning from Johnstown to Ebensburg, in Cam- 
bria county, necessary to complete the Wil- 
liam Penn Highway. 


Pennsylvania Club at 3000 Mark—The goal 
set by the Automobile Club of Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, to become one of the 
largest clubs in the country has been 
achieved. The membership of the club re- 
cently passed the 3000-mark, making it the 
largest club in the eastern states. 


Join the Army; Save Club Fees—Continu- 
ing to manifest its patriotism, the Automo- 
bile Club of Philadelphia by a recent decree 
of its board of governors will remit the mem- 
bership dues of all its members joining the 
colors or in any way joining the service 
of Uncle Sam. The club has forwarded to 
Washington a complete set of maps and 
guides of roads prepared by the touring Bu- 
reau. These were requested by the War De- 
partment. 


St. Louis Dealer Sponsers Tours—The Ve- 
lie Automobile Co., represented by W. L. 
Hausman, St. Louis, Mo., has inaugurated 
a series of short tours for Velie owners. 
Forty cars took part in the first tour, which 
was to Schiller’s farm, 40 miles from §&t. 
Louis. The trip was arranged so that those 
who wished to spend the night at the ter- 
minal could leave at 3 p. m. Saturday and 
the others at 8 a. m. Sunday. A guide was 
furnished, and reservations for rooms and 
meals were made in advance. 


Military Speeders Draw Fine—For violat- 
ing the state law regulating the speed of 
motor vehicles, while engaged in the mili- 
tary chauffeurs’ contest conducted on July 4 
by the Wisconsin Motor Contest Association, 
Herbert A. Zwiebel, pilot of a Mitchell, and 
Niel A. Olson, who drove a Ross eight from 
Manitowoc, Wis., to Milwaukee, were fined 
$10 and costs in the police court at Mani- 
towoc. The judge admitted that the object 
of the race was. a most patriotic one and its 
only purpose to help the government in time 





of war, but the court stated that it had made 
an inflexible rule to fine all speeders, regard- 
less of the circumstances. 

Fireproof Varnish Successfully Tested— 
A varnish rendering fireproof the highly in- 
flammable linen wings of airplanes has been 
brought out by Parker R. Bradley, a chemist 
associated with Weeks & Co., importer and 
exporter. A flaming torch was applied to a 
standard airplane wing that had been treated 
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CONTESTS 
Aug. 5—Billings, Mont., track race. 
Aug. 17—Fliemington, N. J., track race. 
Sept. 3—Uniontown, Pa., speedway race. 
*Sept. 3—Cincinnati, O., speedway race, 
championship. 

Sept. 6—Red Bank, N. J., track race. 
Sept. 8—Hilliclimb, Pike’s Peak, for 
stripped stock chassis. — 

*Sept. 15—Providence, R. I|., speedway 

race, championship. 
Sept. 22—Allentown, Pa., track race. 
Sept. 28—Trenton, N. J., track race. 
*Sept. 29—New York speedway race, 
championship. 
Oct. 6—Danbury, Conn., track race. 
Oct. 6—Uniontown, Pa., speedway race. 
Oct. 15—Richmond, Va., track race. 
*Oct. 13—Chicago speedway race, cham- 
pionship. 
Oct. 27—New York speedway race. 


*A. A. A. championship award event. 


MEETINGS 


Sept. 12-14—Atlantic City, N. J., Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers, mid-sea- 
son meeting. 


SHOWS 


Aug. 6-10—Fremont, Neb., general tractor 
demonstration. 

Sept. 2-9—Spokane, Wash., interstate fair. 

Sept. 9-15—Milwaukee show, State Park 


fair, West Allis. 
Sept. 22-29—Chicago, Ford accessories. 
Oct. 13-28—Dalilas, Tex., Dallas Automobile 
| A ceaed Dealers’ Assn. State 
air. 
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with Bradley’s preparation and later covered 
with gasoline. The frame was enveloped in 
fiames, but the blaze quickly subsided, leaving 
the wings and frame slightly charred but in- 
tact. | 


Scripps-Booth Wins Race in Spain—Word 
has been received at the Scripps-Booth fac- 
tory in Detroit that at the race of the El 
Real Automobile Club de Cataluna, Spain, 
held in June, Scripps-Booth cars won first, 
third and fourth places. Second place went 
to a European car. The race was a road 
affair 532 miles. ‘There were more than 
thirty entries. 


Michigan Enforces Dimmer Law—Strict 
accordance with the Michigan state dimmer 
law will be inforced on motorists, due to the 
increasing number of accidents. Deputies, 
under instructions to arrest all violators, 
will be stationed on every important road 
leading to Grand Rapids. On conviction the 
court will be urged to assess the violators 
the limit of the fine. 


Six Ambulances for Indiana Militia—Six 
motor field ambulance bodies and chassis 
constructed by the Parry Mfg. Co. and the 
Stutz Motor Car Co. respectively have been 
presented to the Indiana National Guard for 
the use of one of its newly motorized field 
ambulance companies. The bodies were 
made after the regulation government pat- 
tern, and the ambulances are complete in 
every way, including electric lighting and 
starting equipment, wire wheels, cord tires, 
searchlights, etc. 


Theft Prevention Is Discussed—The failure 
of the state registry department to keep a 
card index system of the numbers on all cars 
was cited as one of the delays in the work 
of recovering stolen machines at a meeting 
of 100 representatives of motor car compa- 
nies, clubs, chiefs of police over the state 
and members of the registrar’s staff held at 
Columbus, Ohio. This criticism was made 
by the president of the Ohio Police Chiefs’ 
Association, Charles E. Carter, who also 
suggested that a certificate to title, similar 
to a land title, be issued to the original owner 
and transferred in the same manner. 


Ten Million for Pennsylvania Roads—Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania has ap- 
proved the state highway budget carrying 
with it an appropriation of $10,373,470, with 
the exception of a half-million dollar reduc- 
tion in the item for constructing and main- 
taining state aid highways. The approved 
items were: Construction of state highways, 
including routes in boroughs where state 
highway route is improved to borough lines, 
$6,000,000; state aid highways, $1,500,000 
(originally $2,000,000), condemnation and pur- 
chase of turnpikes and toll roads, $500,000; 
township dirt roads, $1,873,470. 


Fifth Avenue Traffic Still Leads—Fifth 
avenue at Forty-second street, New York, 
long has been known as the heaviest tratlic 
center in the United States, and a traffic 
census just complete shows that in spite of 
every effort to divert vehicles to other streets 
the avenue is maintaining its reputatin. The 
volume of traffic totals in 10 hr. 16,960 vehi- 
cles. Included in the total of 16,960 vehicles 
of all kinds are 1296 motor buses, 130 an 
hour in both directions. The total traffic 
averages twenty-eight vehicles a minute. 
The count shows passenger motor cars com- 
pose about two-thirds of the traffic, these 
including the motor buses. 
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APOLEON Moving to Michigan—The Na- 
poleon Motor Co., Napoleon, Ohio, is re- 
moving its plant to Traverse City, Mich., 


where it will manufacture passenger cars and 
trucks. 


Canadian Maxwell to Build—The Maxwell 
Motor Co., Windsor, Ont., will erect a new 
factory, two-story, 100 by 300, to cost $150,- 
000. It will be used to build cars for the 
Canadian and British trade. 


Steel Wheels for War Trucks—The Clark 
Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich., which is 
making Bescoe steel wheels for trucks used 
in all the armies of the Allied armies is erect- 
ing an addition to its factory which will be 
ready by Sept. 1. 


Bound Brook in New Foundry Soon—The 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co.’s new 
foundry, two miles east of the Bound Brook 
plant, will be ready for occupancy Aug. 3. 
This building is of steel and brick construc- 
tion, 60 by 180. 


Gary Truck Installs Machinery—The Gary 
Motor Truck Co., Gary, Ind., is installing ma- 
chinery and soon will begin operations in its 
new plant with about fifty men. The com- 
pany started in a temporary plant at Hobart 
over a year ago. 


Canadian Wartime Prosperity—After 2% 
years of warfare Canada is this year buy- 
ing 100,000 new motor cars—almost five times 
aS many as were purchased during 1914, and 


an increase of 85 per cent over the normal 
for 1913 and 1914. 


Turbo Carbureter in Production—The 
Turbo Carbureter Co., Milwaukee, Wis., or- 
ganized six months ago by I. M. Smith and 
others, has completed the equipment of a 
foundry and machine shop and is manufac- 
turing carbureters. 


150,000 Buick Cars in 1918—The Buick 
Motor Co. has scheduled 150,000 cars for 
production during 1918. This is the largest 
production ever planned by the Buick Co. 
and is rendered possible by numerous factory 
additions just completed. 


Duplex Truck Building Plant—Excavations 
are now being made for the new plant of the 
Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, Mich., and it is 
expected that it will be in operation in five 
months. The building is 400 by 240 ft., and 
was necessitated because of the increased 
demand for the Duplex trucks. 


Federal Rubber to Add—The Federal Rub- 
ber Co., Cudahy, Wis., which recently 
awarded contracts for the erection of another 
large factory addition, has undertaken plans 
for an addition to the office building, to be 
40 by 145 ft., two stories and basement, con- 
forming with the present offices. 


N. C. R. to Make Airplane Parts—The 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
has received a large order for airplane parts, 
and it is expected that by Sept. 1 about 6000 
workers will be employed. It is possible 
that the Domestic Engineering Co. plant at 
Moraine City will be utilized by the N. C. R. 
for manufacturing complete airplanes. 


Nash Entertains Sales Organization— 
Charles W. Nash, president and general 
manager of the Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, 
Wis., entertained between 125 and 150 dis- 
tributors at a banquet at the Hotel Wiseon- 
sin in Milwaukee recently, as part of the 
annual convention of the Jeffery and Nash 
sales organization. It is said that at the 
banquet contracts for the purchase of pas- 
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A GARAGE IN FAR BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA—Wide-awake, night and day, de- 
scribes the Johannesburg Motor Mart shown above 


senger cars totaled $32,000,000 and for trucks 
$10,000,000, all for delivery during the coming 
year. 

Crowling with Buick—M. P. Crowling has 
been appointed assistant purchasing agent 
for the Buick Motor Co. Crowling formerly 
was purchasing agent for the [Illinois Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

Racine Tire Plans Plant—The Racine Auto 
Tire Co. is planning a five-story plant witha 
capacity of 7500 tires a day. The factory will 
be 260 by 320 ft., built in units, 60 ft. wide. 
From 3000 to 4000 men will be employed. 


Sivyer Casting Plant to Add—The Sivyer 
Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
awarded contracts for the erection of a large 
fcundry addition, which will be devoted en- 
tirely to the electric steel casting process. 


Doty Goes to Sivyer—R. J. Doty, who for 
the last three and one-half years has been 
in charge of the steel foundry of the Isaac 
Johnson Co., Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., has sev- 
ered his connections with that company to 
become associated with the Sivyer Steel 
Casting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Exporter to Visit Foreign Countries—A. 
Aprahamian, vice-president of Keegan, Ap- 
rahamian & Co., New York, exporters and 
manufacturers agents, will sail this month 
to South Africa in the interests of the Mit- 
chell Motors Co., Racine, Wis. He also will 
visit New Zealand, Australia and the Jar 
East and will be away about a year. 


Reo Ships Anthony Fourth Trainload—-The 
fourth trainload of fifty freight cars contain- 
ing 150 Reo trucks and passenger cars has 
left Lansing, Mich., for Los Angeles for E. C. 
Anthony. The schedule calls for twelve suc- 
cessive shipments of 150 cars and trucks at 
a time, or 1800 in all. The train is under 
lease and returns empty to Lansing as soon 
as unloaded. 


Hannah With Southern Motors—L. J. Han- 
nah, formerly vice-president of the Jenkins 
Graphite Lubricating Co., Louisville, Ky., 
is the new sales manager of the Southern Mo- 
tors Co., distributors of Packard, Hudson and 


Dodge Brothers cars. He succeeds Homer V. 
Winn, who came to Louisville from Indianap- 
olis last year to take up his duties with the 
Louisville concern. 


Hart with Detroit Steel Products—W illiam 
A. Hart has become assistant advertising 
manager of the Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Hart formerly was western advertising man- 
ager of the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


G. M. Completes Truck Addition—The 
General Motors Co. truck plant addition, 400 
by 80 feet, has been completed in record time. 
The concrete and steel building was erected 
in forty actual working days, with no over- 
time. It will be used for testing purposes. 


Dixon Succeeds Lampke with Saginaw— 
Edmund Dixon, has been appointed general 
manager of the Saginaw Motor Car Co. to 
succeed L. J. Lampke. The latter has been 
granted an indefinite leave of absence pre- 
paratory to his entrance in the second offi- 
cers’ reserve camp at Fort Logan H. Roots, 
Little Rock, Ark. Dixon formerly was with 
the Lewis Mfg. Co. of Bay City. 


Culbertson to Manage Tire Branch—A. 
Craig Culbertson, formerly sales manager of 
the Compression Inner Tube Co., has been 
appointed manager of the Quick Tire Service 
Co., which will be combined with the Louis- 
ville branch of the United States Tire Co. He 
succeeds Charles T. Ballard, Jr., now in the 
service of the United States Navy. Andrew 
Hunnicutt, for many years identified with the 
concern, is made assistant manager. 


Tractor Co. to Enlarge—The Four-Wheel 
Drive Tractor Co., organized several months 
ago with $150,000 capital at Clintonville, Wis., 
the home of the Four-Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
maker of F. W. D. army and commercial 
trucks, is awarding contracts this week for 
the construction and equipment of the first 
unit of its new plant in Clintonville. The 
building will be 66 by 176 ft. in size, with 
saw-tooth roof, of fireproof construction and 
with machinery will cost about $75,000. The 
company will devote its attention exclusively 
to the manufacture of farm and general haul- 
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age tractors employing a transmission sys- 
tem applying power to both front and rear 
axles. 


Milling Machine Maker Adds—The Kearney 
& Trecker Co., Milwaukee, Wis., manufac- 
turing milling machines, has broken ground 
for another shop addition to cost about $35,- 
000 with equipment. The plant has been 
doubled in size during the last eighteen 
months and still is considerably behind on its 
orders. | 


Baker Disposes of Overland Interest— 
Charles E. Baker, president of the Detroit 
Dealers’ Association and for six years distrib- 
utor of the Overland in that territory, has 
disposed of his Overland interest and has be- 
come the distributor in the Lower Peninsula 
of Michigan for the Jordan car. Mr. Baker 
is vice-president for the state of Michigan of 
the National Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, recently formed. 


Bianket Company Makes Truck Unit— 
Stockholders and officers of the Burlington 
Blanket Co., Burlington, Wis., manufactur- 
er of robes, blankets, dusters and other 
specialties, have organized the Burlington 
Truck Co. to manufacture and market a 
truck and trailer unit for application to Ford 
chassis. A machine-shop has been opened, 
and the new concern has started actual man- 
ufacturing of truck units. 


Embargo on New Haven—A rigid freight 
embargo on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railroad which will exempt perish- 
able goods only, again confronts the motor 
car dealers which means that deliveries will 
have to be made over the roads. All Fords 
now come over the road from New York. 
Reos come out of Springfield and some over 
the road from Lansing, Mich. Springfield, 
in fact, has become the clearing point for cars 
destined to Hartford. 


Milwaukee Dealers on Booster Trip—Aug. 
20-25, inclusive, has been selected by the Mil- 
waukee Automobile Dealers, Inc., for the an- 
nual booster tour of approximately 1000 
miles to promote the Wisconsin state fair 
and the annual fall show on the fair grounds, 
which the M. A. D. conducts. L. D. Frint, 
chairman of the tour committee; Bart J. 
Ruddle, secretary and manager of the M. A. 
D., and W. W. Rowland, pilot, left July 15 to 
blaze the trail, which this year will embrace 
new territory. The tour lasted six days and 
covered an average of 120 miles a day. Seven 


Akron, Ohio—North American Motor Vehicles 
Co.; capital stock, $25,000; incorporators, Fred 
C. Wood, J. B. Siebly, H. D. Mackay and P. A. 
Martineau. 

Albany, N. Y.—Super-Diesel Tractor Corp.; 
capital stock, $10,000; to manufacture mechan- 


ical tractors and agricultural machinery; incor-. 


—~ oe E. A. Rumely, C. A. Lewis and R. A. 
udd. 

Baltic, Ohio—Baltic Motor Car Co.; capital 
stock, $7,000; to sell automobiles; incorporators, 
Jacob J. Barthelmeh, Albert P. Hahn, Weldon 
H. Fair. Chester H. Zinkon and B. O. Burkey. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Hale-Greene Co.; capital 
stock, $10,000; to sell parts; incorporators, H. 
Cc. Hale. O. V. Greene, James H. Griswold, John 
A. Hadden and R. 8S. Douglas. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Truck Engineering Co.; capi- 
tal stock, $100,000: to sell automobile trucks; 
incorporators, A. V. Cannon, O. O. Vrooman, 
H. O. Mierke, R. T. Kelsey and Herbert A. 
Spring. 

Dayton, Ohio—Preferred Motor Car Co.: cap- 
ital stock, $10,000: to sell automobiles: incor- 
porators. Ira Chase Koehne, Ira A. Beeghiv, 
D. E. Timmerman, K. E. Koehne and A. K. 
Koehne. 

Detroit, Mich.—Consolidated Motors Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $50,000: incorporators. W. C. Moore, 
James W. Nance and Boyd H. Fuller. 

Dover, Del.—Pittsburgh Rubber Tire & Mfg. 
Co.: capital stock, $1,000,000. 

El Paso. Texas—Merchants’ Auto Express Co.; 
eapital stock, $20.000; incorporators, M. L. 
Naquin, John B. Clifford and E. A. Young. 

Fremont, Ohio—Tavlor Motor Truck Co.: cap- 
ital stock, $1,000,000; to manufacture motor 
trucks: incorpvorators. R. E. Taylor. Robert J. 
Willoughby. E. M. Sheehan, L. A. DeRan and 
E. H. Weinhardat. 

Grend Rapids. Mich.—Samason Trailer Co.; 
capital stock. $150,000; incorporators, Frank C. 
Hulswit and D. A. Warner. 

Houston. Texes—Double Mileage Tire Co.: 
capital stock, $5,000: incorporators, J. N. Bolton, 
H. H. Rankin and P. ¥. Spiler. 
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cities were on the daily route, and at these 
points stops were made to permit of the in- 
spection of cars and promotion of the fair. 


Dodge Brothers Add—Dodge Brothers, De- 
troit, is about to build a seven-story brick and 
concrete addition to its plant, about 165 by 
257 ft. 


Advance Auto Sheet Opens Factory—-The 
Advance Auto Sheet Metal Works has opened 
a factory at Jackson, Mich., for the manufac- 
ture of motor car sheet metal. 


Braden Retires from Standard Parts— 
James A. Braden, advertising and publicity 
manager of the Standard Parts Co., has re- 
tired because of poor health. Braden former- 
ly was advertising manager of the Diamond 
Tire Co. 


Detroit Branch for Porter—The Porter Mfg. 
Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., manufacturer of com- 
mercial car bodies, has established a factory 
branch in Detroit. Recently this company 
reorganized, and purchased the plant of the 
Ann Arbor Furniture Co. 

Elgin to Equip with Van Sicklen—The 
Elgin Motor Car Corp. of Chicago will € jnip 
its cars with Van Sicklen speedometers for 
1918. Elgin cars now are being produced on 


.a seale of forty a day, and additional factory 


space is under construction. 


Kent Motors Presents Statement—In a 
schedule of the Kent Motors Corp., Newark, 
N. J., presented to the referee in bankruptcy 
by President F. H. Clarke, liabilities were 
stated as $26,272 and assets $216,819. In- 
cluded in the latter was stock of the Kent 
Motors Corp. of New Jersey scheduled at 
$206,000. 


Monitor to Double Capacity—With orders 
on hand for 4400 cars and the present equip- 
ment turning out nine cars a week, Presi- 
dent F. S. Cummins of the Monitor Motor 
Car Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been increasing 
the capacity of the plant so that by Sept. 1 
it will be doubling its present output. Plans 
are already under way for building 2 new 
factory. 


California Company Making Ajirplanes— 
The California Aviation Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., recently incorporated with a capital of 
$600,000, is planning the immediate operation 
of a plant for the manufacture of airplanes. 
The company has acquired property and will 
specialize during the coming months in the 
production of training machines for Govern- 
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Independence, Kas.—Independence Motor Co.; 
capital stock, $20,000; incorporators, Barton 
Blakeslee, T. Blakeslee and Guy Watt. 

Massillon, Ohio—Massillon Developing Co.; 
capital stock, $5,000; to make and sell automo- 
biles; incorporators, Grace A. Snyder, S. Bert 
Hankins, Mary R. Yohe, Chas. E. Nickles and 
Carl N. Nickles. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Gentz Truck Sales Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $10,000; to deal in motor trucks and 
other vehicles; incorporators, Theodore Gentz, 
H. P. Fleischer and O. C. Forsythe. 

Montreal, P. Q.—Universal " melafereed Tire 
Co.; capital stock. $20,000; incorporators, Victor 
Levesque, J. O. Richard and C. Gravel. 

Morgantown, “. Va.—Union Truck Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $25.000; incorporators, C. G. Brown, 
Margaret Jones. E. M. Everly, Morris L. Clevis, 
and Frank L. Bowman, all of Morgantown. 

Newark, Ohio—Jewett Truck Attachment Co.; 
capital stock, $25.000; to make truck attach- 
ments; incorporators, ‘William S. Wright, Wm. 
Schroeder, Wm. B. Wingerter, Bessie B. 
Wright, and Edward Kibler. 

New Healdton, Okla.—Fleet Cooper Auto Co:; 
capital stock, $20.000; incorporators, Tom Cooper, 
Fleet Cooper and L. Cc. Bell. 

Okmulgee, Okla.—Southwest Motor Sales Co.; 
capital stock, $6.000; incorporators, A. D. Ad- 
cock, H. E. Kennedy ‘and A. D. Kennedy. 
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ment service and training schools. ‘The pres- 
ent capacity will be ofie finished machine a 
day, to be increased to about ten with the 
installation of proposed machinery. 


Bowman Leaves Federal—J. F. Bowman 
has resigned as director of sales of the Fed- 
eral Motor Truck Co., Detroit. He has an- 
nounced no plans for the future. 


United Motors Building—The United Mo- 
tors Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., is building an 
annex to its plant. Just north of this, an- 
other building is being erected for the Sam- 
son Trailer Co. 


Tractor Maker Moves—The S. & K. Co., 
Danvers, Ill., manufacturing a combination 
farm tractor and cultivator, has moved to 
El Paso, due to better shipping facilities. 
The building formerly occupied by the Mar- 
vin Mfg. Co. has been leased for ten years 
and machinery will be installed at once. 


Cup for Willys-Knight Salesmen—Henry H. 
Hower, manager of the Willys-Knight divi- 
sion of the Willys-Overland Co., has offered 
a silver and bronze cup to the salesman hav- 
ing the highest percentage of Willys-Knight 
votes at the John N. Willys Congress of Re- 
tail Salesmen that will meet in Toledo in Sep- 
tember. 


McKinney With Corcoran—B. R. McKin- 
ney has joined the Corcoran Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, maker of fenders, hoods, ra- 
diators and tool boxes. McKinney will be 
in charge of the eastern territory. He was 
for a number of years advertising and sales 
manager of the Livingston Radiator and 
Mfg. Co. 


Periman Moves New York Offices—The 
New York offices of the Perlman Rim Co. 
have been moved to Jackson, Mich., and that 
part of the machinery of the Perlman Rim 
Co. that was in the Mott Wheel Works, 
Utica, N. Y., is being transferred to the Jack- 
son plant. It is expected that additional 
workmen will be hired. 


Globe Seamless Plant Expands—The Globe 
Seamless Steel Tube Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
which manufactures a large quantity of stock 
for steering gear columns, drive-shafts and 
other motor car, truck and tractor parts, will 
award contracts at once for a new curing 
and cooling room, 50 by .80 ft. in size, as 
an addition to its plant at Milwaukee. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Midland Motor Agency 
Co.; capital stock, $200,000; incorporators, P. M. 
Pope, J. W. Sanders and E. Jones, 

Racine. Wis.—Racine Metal Cutting Machine 
Co.* capital stock, $5,000; incorporators, James 
E. Pritchard, H. K. Pritchard and Louis A. 
Klinkert. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Johnson Motor Corp.; cap- 
ital stock, $15,000: incorporators, Ben H. John- 
son, Russell C. Hill, San Antonio; W. S. Lang- 
ford. Wichita Falls. 

Sidney, Ohio—Buckeye Top Co.; capital stock, 
$10,000; to manufacture automobile tops; in- 
corporators, J. A. Manecke, C. G. Carr, Raymond 
W. Miller, Fred C. Dull and John Oldham. 

Sidney, Ohio—Buckeye Top Co.; capital stock, 
$10,000; to manufacture automobile tops; in- 
corporators, J. A. Manecke, C. G. Carr, Raymond, 
W. Miller, Fred C. Dull and John Oldham. 

Texarkana, Texas—Auto Sales Co.; capital 
stock, &7.500: incorporators, J. W. Slimp, Ss. 
Minn of Bowie, and T. Endsley of Texarkana. 

Toronto, Ont. Ltd.; 
capital stock, $5,000,000: incorporators, H. M. 
Tandy, J. W. F. Kerr, W. A. MacFarlane. 

Toledo, Ohio—Irvin Garage Co.; capital stock, 
$10,000; to operate garage: incorporators, An- 
drew I. Dirmeyer. Fred Leonhardt, Arthur A. 
Swartz, Fred C. O’Rourke and Samuel Van Dyke. 

Toronto, Ont.—Fabricord Tire Co. of Canada, 
Ltd.; capital stock, $1,500,000; incorporators, 
A. a Reid, K. D. MacKenzie and W. W. 
Perry. 

Tulsa. Okla.—Seepitt Motor Sales Co.; capital 
stock, $5,000; incorporators, J. A. Secunde, G. 
E. Pitts and C. K. Barber. 

Walkerville. Ont.—F. X. Truck and Auto Co.; 
capital stock. $45.000: to manufacture motor 
trucks, motors. engines, parts and accessories; 
incorporators, Stephen A. Griggs, Edwin H. Col- 
lins. Elihu C. Briegs. 

Watertown, N. ¥.—Warren J. Green Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $20,000; to deal in automobile and 
motor boat accessories and electrical supplies; 
incorporators, Warren ‘J. Green, L. M. Moore and 
G. Bailey. 





